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Your ATTENTION is called to the by-line at the top of 
the opposite page, which has appeared here in the past 
from time to time and reappeared three weeks ago on a 
piece entitled “Kennedy’s Economics.” Over the years, of 
course, some of the country’s leading economists have con- 
tributed to THe New Leaver: Seymour Harris, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Leon Keyserling, Peter B. Kenen, the late 
W. S. Woytinsky, to mention a few. It has long been our 
desire, however, to buttress these special articles with regu- 
lar coverage. The problem has been finding an economist 
capable of doing the job who could write in interesting, 
readable fashion. We are particularly happy to be able 
to announce, therefore, that Robert Lekachman has agreed 
to cover the economic scene for us on a regular basis. 

The author of A History of Economic Ideas and the editor 
of National Policy of Economic Welfare, Lekachman has 
also been a consultant to the Fund for the Republic. Born 
in New York on May 12, 1920, he was graduated from 
Columbia College in 1942 and received his PhD. from Colum- 
bia University in 1954, His articles have appeared in many 
magazines, including Harper’s, Commentary, the New Re- 
public and Commonweal. Since 1948, Lekachman has been 
teaching at Columbia and Barnard College. 

ON THE CAMPUS: Since what follows is a tail-wagging- 
the-dog story that clearly indicates our distance from 
Madison Avenue, perhaps we shouldn’t tell it. But we 
also are naive enough to believe that there are still people 
around who find this one of our more attractive features, 
so here goes. 





For some time now we have had a special subscription 
rate for students and teachers ($4 for individual subs in. 
stead of the regular $6; $1.50 per term per student for bulk 
orders of five or more). Except for an occasional reference 
in this space, we have never done anything in particular to 
spread the word about this. Nevertheless, the start of each 
new semester has brought orders from universities, colleges 
and high schools around the country. 

This has been especially true in the last year. Apparently 
an ever-increasing number of teachers are finding THE New 
LEADER useful in the classroom. Suddenly, it occurred to 
us that we ought to do something to “exploit this mar 
ket.” 

There are, we understand, various scientifically proven 
methods for launching such a “program,” but to employ 
them requires more money than we can even begin thinking 
about. So we “worked up” a more characteristic “campaign” 
—the cold, clear, pointed full-page ad which makes its 
third appearance on page 31 of this issue. 

The results? A check with the front office reveals that 
this week alone a total of 499 (honest, we counted them!) 
student-teacher subscriptions have been filled. As they say 
on Madison Avenue, “Get on the bandwagon now, before 
it passes you by!” Or, as we would put it: If you are one 
of the many professors, instructors and teachers who regular- 
ly read THe New Leaper, we think that you will find it 
a valuable classroom aid—and we know that you will be 
doing your students a service by introducing them to the 
magazine. 
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President's new economic proposals ‘have gone no further than strictly current need’ 


The Democrats 


By Robert Lekachman 





Inheriting several major economic 
problems from the previous Admin- 
istration, President Kennedy has 
gone quickly to work to offer his 
correctives in two important mes- 
sages to Congress. Here Robert 
Lekachman, Associate Professor of 
Economics at Barnard College and 
author of A History of Economic 
Ideas, analyzes these proposals 
and suggests they reflect the views 


of an “intelligent conservative.” 





LTHOUGH PRESIDENT Kennedy 

has been in office now just a 
month, he has already offered Con- 
egress and the nation a long message 
on the state of the economy, a shorter 
one on the specific problems of our 
dollar and gold outflow, and the 
promise of later communications on 
housing, unemployment compensa- 
tion and farm incomes. These state- 
ments have refreshingly demonstrated 
the new prose style of this Adminis- 
tration—they have been crisp, work- 
manlike, vigorous and delightfully 
free of the cant which stultified even 
the soundest of the Eisenhower pro- 
nouncements. They have been equal- 
ly innocent of dogmatism either of 
prediction or prescription. While the 
President is clearly betting that re- 
covery will come fairly soon (at one 
point in his economic message he 
refers to the “period of slump” as 
“the next thirty to sixty days”), he 
promises to take another look at the 
state of the economy before 75 days 
have elapsed and make whatever new 
recommendations this evaluation sug- 
gests to him. 
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Conservatism 


What are the characteristics of the 
policies proposed in the first two 
major messages? In the first place, 
they breathe a humane concern for 
the plight of the casualties of our 
economic situation: the unemployed, 
the dependent children of the unem- 
ployed, recipients of Social Security 
and disabled workers. The changes 
which the President urges _ will 
lengthen from 26 to 39 weeks the 
period of unemployment compensa- 
tion coverage. They will extend the 
protection of present programs of aid 
to dependent children to the offspring 
of the unemployed; the current ex- 
clusion of this category tempts 
solicitous fathers to aid their chil- 
dren by appearing to desert them. 
Widows are promised 85 per cent of 
their husbands’ benefits instead of 





KENNEDY: HUMANE BUT PRACTICAL 


75 per cent. Disabled workers need 
no longer prove that their disability 
will lead to death or permanent in- 
capacity in order to collect disability 
payments. If the President has his 
way, minimum wages will rise to 
$1.15 immediately and to $1.25 with- 
in two years, and coverage will be 
widened. 

Of course there is little novelty in 
any of these clauses. Indeed, the New 
York Times commented editorially 
on the general cautiousness of the 
minimum wage proposals and the 
specific failure to include employes 
of large farmers. All the recom- 
mendations continue the trend toward 
greater coverage and higher benefit 
levels which has characterized the 
history of minimum wage, unem- 
ployment compensation and Social 
Security legislation in Republican as 
well as Democratic Administrations 
of the last generation. This judgment 
applies equally to the extension of 
food stamp  distributions—another 
New Deal legacy—and the distressed 
areas legislation which has been a 
legislative bone of contention during 
several recent Congressional sessions. 

These measures are not only 
humane, they are also inexpensive 
or self-financing. As the President 
noted, “The programs . . . will not 
by themselves unbalance the budget 
which was earlier submitted, but are 
designed to fulfill our responsibility 
to alleviate distress and promote re- 
covery.” Higher Social Security taxes 
will finance increased benefits to the 
disabled, the widowed and those male 








workers who retire at age 62. More 
generous unemployment compensa- 
tion will be paid for by taxing an- 
nual incomes up to $4,800 instead 
of $3,000 as at present. Our ample 
surplus stocks will cover many times 
the amounts to be distributed under 
food stamp arrangements. In sober 
truth, if the budget which this Ad- 
ministration has inherited will be un- 
balanced it will be much more the 
effect of declines in tax receipts than 
of increases in expenditures. 

Both of the President’s messages 
are faithful to his instinct for politi- 
cal practicality, an instinct implicit 
in his emphasis upon the steps which 
can be taken under the President’s 
authority alone. Of these there is a 
long list. Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration lending rates have been re- 
duced from 5%4 per cent to 514 per 
cent and a speed-up is promised in 
urban renewal and college housing 
projects for which funds under 
existing programs are available. The 
President has instructed Government 
agencies to accelerate their procure- 
ment and concentrate their buying 
where possible on areas most afflicted 
by economic adversity. Funds for 
highway construction—$724,000,000 
—are to be released immediately in- 
stead of over the course of the year. 
Veterans Administration insurance 
dividends will reach policy-holders 
within 60 days instead of on policy 
anniversary dates scattered over 12 
months. Presidential order is suffi- 
cient to extend food stamp aid. 

Where executive authority does 
not reach, the President has not thus 
far asked a great deal of Congress. 
Tax cuts and new public works 
projects are not part of the agenda. 
Much that Congress was asked to do 
in February it was also asked to do 
last August. The modest program of 
the special session centered on dis- 
tressed areas, aid to the unemployed 
and Social Security and they are 
here once more. Their new running 
mates are not exciting: Tourist duty- 
free allowances will drop from $500 
to $100 per person, and investment 
will be stimulated by accelerated de- 
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preciation allowances on new in- 
vestment. 

Nevertheless, there is also a touch 
of cautious experiment, especially in 
the balance of payments message. 
The message itself is admirable in a 
number of ways. Its analysis is clear: 
The United States has been suffering 
two kinds of deficits in its interna- 
tional payments. The first is a decade- 
long tendency to run annual deficits 
of about $1 billion. The second and 
much larger deficit of the last three 
years is the result of large transfers 
of gold to foreign accounts and sub- 
stantial shifts of short-term funds 
from American to foreign financial 
institutions. The basic deficit is the 
consequence both of our extensive 
military and economic commitments 
to other nations and of the growing 
strength of the industrialized nations 
of Europe and Asia. In order to com- 
pete we must keep our costs low, but 
low costs need not imply low wages. 
In fact, a more rapid rate of innova- 
tion in our industries over the last 
decade might well have raised wages 
and lowered labor costs per unit of 
product. 

The President’s recommendations 
are in the main ingenious technical 
adaptations. One is the proposal 
(which requires Congressional au- 
thorization) to pay higher interest 
rates on foreign than on American 


short-term balances. Presumably the 
measure would stem the flight of 
foreign funds to countries where in- 
terest rates are higher than in the 
United States. This expedient goes 
hand in hand with the Administra. 
tion effort to lower the long-term in. 
terest rates as a stimulus to new in- 
vestment. Whether the neat trick of 
raising one set of rates while lower. 
ing another can be managed will de- 
pend in large part on the willingness 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
cooperate with other executive agen- 
cies. Although the President observed 
that “the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System already are working 
together to further the comple 
mentary effectiveness of debt man- 
agement and monetary policy,” the 
of Federal Reserve and 

disagreement and __ the 


history 
Treasury 
known conservatism of the present 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, William McChesney Martin, 
inevitably evoke some reservations 
about the terms on which the co- 
operation is forthcoming. 

The balance of payments message 
contains an interesting hint of a 
much more important technical in- 
novation: the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished Yale economist, Robert 
Triffin, that gold reserves be pooled 
under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to create some- 
thing on an international scale akin 
to the reserve operations and mutual 
protection of our own Federal Re- 
serve System. The proposal has the 
merits of economizing on the use of 
gold and protecting member nations 
against forays which 
would attack the value of their cur- 


speculative 


rencies. 


HAT DO THESE proposals, 
WA onvvestions and _intimations 
add up to? It has been said that 
President Kennedy is impatient with 
ideological labels and certainly his 
proposals thus far are innocent of 
the characteristic fixations of either 
the utopian left or the radical right. 
In content his program is a mixture 
of the New Deal with a number of 
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interesting technical innovations. In 
style it is empirical. Its outlook in- 
cludes no radical social or economic 
reconstruction, though much in the 
Kennedy rhetoric has seemed to sug- 
gest such an approach. 

If eight years of inert Government 
had not diminished all our expecta- 
tions, we should recognize our new 
President on his record to this mo- 
ment as an intelligent conservative. 
Indeed he has displayed some of the 
most admirable traits of conserva- 
tism at its very best. He has not 
closed his eyes to the realities of 
unemployment, lagging growth rates 
and gold outflows. The problems 
have stimulated him to intelligent ac- 
tion, invariably within the bounds 
of practicality. While the rhetoric 
has promised more, the recommenda- 
tions have kept in mind the de- 
sirability of balanced budgets, com- 
petitive costs and stable prices. His 
proposals have gone no further than 
strictly current need. 

The restrained temper of Ken- 
nedy’s thought appeared in a clear 
light recently when a reporter asked 
his views on tax cuts. He observed 
in answer that tax cuts were expen- 
sive, other programs were more 
pressing, discretionary power for the 
President was a far-reaching step 
and, finally, that he had voted first 
against and then for such a proposal 
during the 1958 recession. Yet. 
among economists a tax cut during 
a recession does not rank as an ex- 
treme step and discretion over its 
timing and extent would surely add 
to the flexibility of executive action. 

About this Kennedy posture a 
great deal good deserves to be said. 
This cool calculator of political 
probabilities is unlikely to suffer 
the repeated Congressional rebuffs 
which Harry Truman encountered on 
domestic legislation and which even 
Franklin Roosevelt suffered during 
his second Administration. Narrow- 
ly elected, indebted to Northern 
liberals and Southern segregationists 
and faced by a Congress accustomed 
to eight years of inaction, Kennedy 
as a realist has ample warrant for 
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tempering aspiration with caution. 
Nevertheless, the appealing personal 
style and intelligence of the President 
and the toll of difficulty which he 
faces in the real political world ought 
not to blind us to the possibility that 
even the highest quality of conserva- 
tism is inadequate to the needs of 
the economy. 

Can the Kennedy palliatives remedy 
the lingering sluggishness of the last 
decade and the persistent misalloca- 
tions of resources to which John Ken- 
neth Galbraith and other social critics 
have repeatedly pointed? At the least 
our present economic situation sug- 
gests the possibility that we have not 
thoroughly exorcised the ghost of 
secular stagnation. The old prewar 
group of economists who argued that 
our economy faced the danger of 
more or less permanent underem- 
ployment of men and resources re- 
treated out of sight in the face of cer- 
tain overpowering facts, among them 
the population surge of the last 20 
years and the happy failure of post- 
war depressions to materialize. Never- 
theless, the tendency for recent reces- 
sions to be succeeded by incomplete 
recoveries and for average rates of 
unemployment in consequence to inch 
upward implies that the expansive 
forces in our economy are proving 
insufficient to absorb farmers dis- 
placed by technology, assembly line 
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workers superseded by the control de- 
vices of automation, and school and 
college graduates who have been 
adding themselves to the labor force 
in ever-expanding numbers. 

And it may not be possible for the 
President, if he remains within the 
budgetary limits he appears to have 
set for himself, to produce the aid for 
education, housing, depressed areas 
and agriculture which his task forces 
one after the other tell him are essen- 
tial. In peacetime the most substantial 
sacrifice most citizens are called upon 
to make is tax payment. As long as 
the President hesitates to contemplate 
this sacrifice, the amount that he can 
ask once the recession is over is 
severely limited. 

There is a final comment to be 
made about the Kennedy version of 
responsible economic statesmanship. 
The realism which works within the 
limits of political feasibility militates 
aganst another of the President’s de- 
clared objectives—the larger goal of 
altering the limits themselves, of 
transforming the mood both of Con- 
gress and the country so that more 
imaginative programs become politi- 
cally practical and the inevitable com- 
promises between President and Con- 
gress modify larger proposals and 
leave in their wake more substantial 
legislative achievements. 

Insofar as the future resembles the 
past and the present, the promise of 
the Kennedy Administration seems to 
be the limited one of prudent govern- 
mental conduct, continuing extension 
of social gains, alert response to do- 
mestic recession and ingenious ad- 
justment to international exigency. In 
each of these realms, intelligent, able 
men are at work. In economic as in 
other affairs, this Administration is 
unusually competent, extraordinarily 
receptive to new ideas and extremely 
cautious in action. We have much to 
be grateful for. But unless events 
drive him to more radical interven- 
tions into the American economy, we 
have little reason to expect of John 
Kennedy any major change in the 
nation’s manner of conducting its 
economic affairs. 
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‘Era of Expediency’ Exposed 


HE AMERICAN corporate mo- 
> se got a caustic going-over 
in Federal court in Philadelphia 
last week—and it was high time. 
The split personality of the or- 
ganization man has haunted the 
American dream long enough. In 
a sad but memorable scene before 
Chief U.S. Judge James Cullen 
Ganey for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, the corrosively hypo- 
critical though widely accepted 
practice of going to church on Sun- 
day and being unethical the rest 
of the week received its come-up- 
pance. 

Not only ethics but criminal viola- 
tions of the law were involved in 
the case. The occasion was the 
sentencing of seven business execu- 
tives to prison terms and the fining 
of their corporations—whose trade- 
marks are largely household words 
in electrical equipment—after all 
had pleaded guilty or no defense 
to charges of conspiring to fix bids 
and prices in the biggest anti-trust 
case on record. 

Attorneys for the defendants 
stressed as mitigating circumstances 
that their clients were pillars of 
their communities. And pillars they 
were: a deacon of a church: a 
Chamber of Commerce president: a 
member of a hospital board; a chief 
fund raiser for the Community 
Chest; a sponsor of local Little 
League baseball teams—all respect- 
ed and presumably respectable men, 
with their sons and daughters in 
the best colleges. 

Not unsympathetically, Judge 
Ganey saw them torn “between 
conscience and an approved corpo- 
rate policy” wherein the company 





EpwarpD P. Morcan reports nightly on 
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By Edward P. Morgan 


man, the conformist “who goes 
along with his superiors . . . finds 


balm for his conscience in addi- 
tional comforts and the security of 
his place in the corporate set-up.” 

While the Justice Department 
prosecutors were unable to pin 
specific charges on the topmost of- 
ficials of General Electric, Westing- 
house and others, Judge Ganey did 
not spare them with his words. In 
a biting pre-sentence statement he 
said: “One would be most naive 
indeed to believe that these viola- 
tions of the law, so long persisted 
in, affecting so large a segment of 
the industry and finally, involving 
so many millions upon millions of 
dollars, unknown to 
those responsible for the conduct 
Accordingly, 


were facts 
of the corporation.” 
he fined the companies heavily. In 
addition, those industrial 
tomers conspiratorily over-charged 
for electrical equipment may bring 
civil suits for treble damages. The 
Justice Department has already 
prepared similar suits on behalf of 


cus- 


the Government where bids were 
elaborately rigged on Federal con- 
tracts. 

But the damages and the punish- 
ment are not as important as the 
conditions, the attitudes of the so- 
ciety in which the violations were 
committed. “What is really at stake 
here,” Judge Ganey said, “is the 
survival of the kind of economy 
under which America has grown 
to greatness, the free enterprise 
system. The conduct of the corpo- 
rate and individual defendants alike 
... has flagrantly mocked the image 
of that economic system of free 
enterprise which we profess to the 
country. . . . Some extent of the 
vastness of the schemes for price 
fixing, bid rigging and job alloca- 


tions can be gleaned from the fact 
that the annual sales 
covered by these bills of indictment 
represent a billion and three-quarter 
dollars.” 

The Eisenhower years may be 
generally remembered or regretted 
as the heyday of the “business Ad- 
ministration in Washington.” But 
the fact is that these prosecutions of 
the electrical industry were origi- 
nated and pressed by the Justice 
Department under a_ Republican 
Attorney General, William Rogers, 
and the judge went out of his way 
to commend Rogers’ anti-trust ace, 
young Assistant Attorney General 
Robert Bicks, who spearheaded the 
action. Judge Ganey also noted that 
the taxpayers were saved the ex- 


corporate 


pense of possibly endless litigation 
by the fact that both corporate and 
individual defendants “faced up to 
the situation realisticallv” and ad- 
mitted their guilt. In the face of 
these admissions, there can be no 
appeal from the sentences. 

In a very real sense, however, 
the country shares the guilt of these 
men and their companies. This is 
the era of expediency for material 
gain and under the expense-account 
psychology almost anything goes. 
Perhaps this signals an additional 
need for revision of the tax laws 
so that incentive may become more 
legitimate, but more is involved 
here than taxable technicalities. 
With grasping greed we have been 
threatening a way of life. We can- 
not compete with Communism on 
these terms because we are con- 
verting liberty to license. Let not 
only the business community but 
labor unions, bureaucrats and even 
bridge clubs take deeply to heart 
the lesson that Judge Ganey has so 
sharply pointed up. 
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Key to U.S. Policy 





PATIENCE 


AND PATRONAGE 


By John P. Roche 


HE UNITED STATEs is at last in 

motion; the catatonic years are 
fnally over. We are going to take 
up the Soviet challenge, not flee from 
it to our complacent affluence, and 
we are going to wage the “War of 
Ideas.” 

This is all to the good. But we 
must take care not to exaggerate 
the ideological aspects of Soviet 
activity as much as we have minim- 
ized them in the recent past. To be 
precise, we must engage in careful 
“target analysis.” A given policy 
may influence the nostalgically anti- 
American intellectuals of western 
Europe and help them better to 
understand this complex country, but 
be a total failure in the newly 
emerging nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, 

My concern here is with these 
“new” states. From all the evidence 
| have seen it is clear that the Soviet 
success in Africa and Latin America 
is not based primarily on ideological 
considerations. The appeal of the 
USSR in these areas is based instead 
on a potent mixture of anti-colonial- 
ism and patronage. Moreover, the 
leaders of these new states are not in- 
genuous primitives shopping around 
for an ideology—they have one. 
What they want are, first, guarantees 
against “colonial” powers in the ex- 
ternal world and, second, the sinews 
of industrialization internally. 

The genius of Soviet foreign policy 
has been that it has filled these two 
conditions precisely. The USSR has 
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usurped the role of protector by of- 
fering its assistance in the battle 
against colonialism, and it has pro- 
vided eager nationalists with a vision 
of rapid industrialization under Rus- 
sian auspices. When warned about 
the long-range menace of Commu- 
nist infiltration, the nationalists in- 
variably reply that such a threat will 
not exist in their case—they are too 
well organized, too dedicated, too 
clever to get mousetrapped. Nation- 
alism is never humble. 

Our problem among the new na- 
tions is therefore not one of counter- 
ing Marxism or Communism as an 
abstract set of theoretical proposi- 
tions. The young intellectuals read 
Marx and Lenin because they are 
impressed by the power of the USSR, 
not because they are impressed by 
philosophical finesse. 

In other words, we should not 
over-rationalize the ambitions and 
dreams of contemporary nationalism. 
Historically speaking, nationalists 
have always been ready to roll 
drunks, manipulate patrons and as- 
sume their own invincibility. Bi- 
polar division in the world provides 
an ideal fishing-ground for agile na- 
tionalist politicians. 

Unfortunately, however, this is no 
longer the world of Philip IV or 
Henry VII—or even of James Madi- 
son. It is a commonplace that dis- 
tance, which once provided insula- 
tion and time, has vanished. And the 
Communists are not old-style patrons. 
The characteristic pattern of modern 
Soviet infiltration is one which plays 
down Marxism or Communism in 
favor of a far more subtle “salami” 
tactic, more formally known as “the 


united front from above and below.” 
The sequence goes roughly as fol- 
lows: 

1. A colonial nation frees itself 
from the metropole, perhaps after 
prolonged struggle. 

2. The United States, allied to the 
colonial power, mutters something 
about the heritage of freedom and 
simultaneously gives qualified sup- 
port to the ally. 

3. The USSR welcomes the new 
nation and affirms its support for all 
colonial peoples suffering under the 
yoke of exploitation. 

4. The nationalist leaders hold out 
the plate and in particular ask for 
arms. The Czechoslovaks, who seem 
to have the franchise in this area, 
immediately ship munitions and the 
USSR offers its friendship. 

5. A high State Department of- 
ficial suggests economic aid, the am- 
bassador of the former colonial 
power objects, another high State 
Department official qualifies the sug- 
gestion of aid, a high military of- 
ficer says the nationalists are “Com- 
munists,” and someone in Congress 
demands an _ investigation. 

6. Khrushchev gleefully observes 
at a cocktail party that the United 
States is clearly opposed to freedom 
and is a “running dog of colonial- 
ism.” He adds that of course the 
nationalists are not Communists, nor 
would any one try to convert them, 
but they are always welcome in the 
“camp of peace.” 

7. The nationalists sign a trade 
pact with the USSR and Red China. 
Soviet technicians begin to arrive. 
Nationalists vote in the UN for ad- 
mission of Red China. 

8. A high U.S. military official 
(see 5 above) re-emphasizes his 
statement that nationalists are Com- 
munists and adduces 7 as conclusive 
proof. The ambassador of the ex- 
colonial power notes, more in sorrow 
than in anger, that if the U.S. had 
supported his government in the first 
place, these Communists would never 
have gotten power. 

9. Communists in the new nation 
begin to infiltrate key positions using 








the patronage of the USSR as lever- 
age. “Marxism” has still not put in 
an appearance. Nationalists, with 
characteristic paranoia, cling to the 
Soviet alliance as the only protection 
in a world of enemies. Three CIA 
agents are caught organizing against 
the regime. 

10. The U.S. minister is expelled. 
Planeloads of Soviet military and 
police experts arrive to “supervise” 
the defense against counter-revolu- 
tion. One plane delivers translations 
of Das Kapital and the Communist 
Manifesto. 

From this brief summary, it will 
be apparent that in my view the 
threat of Communism is organiza- 
tional rather than ideological. Just 
as Lenin seized power on the back 
of a peasantry aroused by the dream 
of “Peace, Bread and Land.” so the 
USSR in our time moves forward 
under the banners of anti-colonialism 
and economic aid. 

And if we are to devise a policy 
to check this “opportunistic” expan- 
sion effectively, we must realize the 
nature of the assault and its primary 
instruments. It is unquestionably im- 
portant to launch a “democratic 
counter-offensive,” but this must be 
backed with patronage and immense 
self-restraint. Above all, we must free 
ourselves from the curse of colonial- 
ism—the albatross which our allies 
have now fastened around our neck. 
As long as the USSR pre-empts the 
leadership against colonialism, we 
can expect Castros and Lumumbas. 

In short, depressing as it may 
sound to men of ideas, the fate of 
democracy in the newly emergent na- 
tions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America may depend at base on a 
wise policy of patronage and pa- 
tience. Only after confidence in the 
United States has been established 
will it be possible really to wage a 
“campaign of ideas.” And under 
these circumstances, [I doubt if 
“Marxism” nearly as 
formidable an opponent as is often 
imagined. The dream of freedom is 
far more compelling than we, in our 
uncertainty, often dare to admit. 
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By Arnold Beichman 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 


OTTAWA 
66 NTI-AMERICAN talk in Canada 

7 nothing new,” an Ameri- 
can businessman told me recently. 
“I’ve lived here for 15 years. I’ve 
been running my own factory for 
six years and I’ve grown to love 
this country. My wife is Canadian— 
we met skiing in the Laurentians. 
My two children were born here. I 
feel, I suppose, as much Canadian 
as I do American. I’ve never worried 
before. Now I’m trying to figure out 
what to do next.” 

The speaker, in his early 40s, was 
managing director of a Toronto sub- 
sidiary of a United States company. 
He employs 150 Canadian workers 
in the manufacture of a_ product 
which used to be imported from the 
U.S. and does a business of about 
$4. million annually. 

“There was 
amount of feeling against the United 
States here,” he 
you've got to expect it. But today 


always a_ certain 


continued, “and 
it’s something different and, as a 
businessman, it’s keeping me from 
doing what I want to do—to invest 
more of the firm’s profits in expan- 
sion. I’ve got the land on which to 
build an extension to our factory 
and we should expand, but I hesitate 
to recommend such a policy because, 
frankly, I don’t know what’s going 
to happen next around here. 

“The anti-American talk in Parlia- 
ment, in Cabinet circles, in the press 
and throughout the 
greater than it’s ever been in my 


provinces is 


memory. I’m willing to take my 
chances as far as business prospects 
are concerned, even in the middle 





ARNOLD BEICHMAN is a special cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor who recently did a Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation TV pro- 
gram on anti-Americanism in Canada. 


of a serious recession. But when you 
know what a 
policies are going to be or you he. 


don’t government's 
gin to feel unwelcome, you think 
twice and then you wait.” 

What the businessman was talking 
about is a major fact of Canadian 
life: the extraordinary upsurge of 
anti-Americanism from coast to coast 
among Canadian politicians, editors, 
intellectuals, college professors and 
the man in the street. 

This is the major reason for the 


? 


little “summit meeting” on February 
20 between President Kennedy and 
Canadian Prime Minister John Die. 
fenbaker in Washington, to ensure, 
in Kennedy’s words, “that harmoni- 
ous relations exist between two old 
friends.” 

The anti-Americanism 
recently the subject of a nation-wide 


issue was 


television show called Background, 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, which elicited an enormous 
amount of letters and phone calls. 
American magazines, notably Time 
and the Reader’s Digest, were the 
subject of a Royal Commission in- 
vestigation in which speaker after 
speaker spoke concernedly about the 
impact of American culture on the 
Canadian people. 

For example, the Periodical Press 
Association of Canada has charged 
that Canadians are “in grave danger 
of becoming cultural and intellectual 
satellites of the U.S. when our read- 
ing matter becomes so increasingly 
Hugh MacLennan, the 
distinguished Canadian writer, has 
said that “at the present moment the 
United States is considered a greater 


American.” 


threat to world peace than Russia.” 
in the Toronto 
rhetorically, “are the 
terrorism in 


A recent editorial 
Star asked 
Americans abetting 
Cuba?” The Vancouver Sun edi- 
torially suggested that U.S. military 
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leaders “verge on wanting war 
[which] prevents the United States 
from the give-and-take needed in 
negotiating the prevention of ca- 
lamity.”” 

Other examples of such criticism 
and pleas for Canadian neutralism 
can be heard almost daily. They re- 
volve around two issues—American 
domination of Canada’s economic 
existence and American foreign 
policy, particularly as it relates to 
Red China and trade with Cuba. 

James Coyne, of the 
Bank of Canada (roughly equivalent 
to the Federal Reserve Bank), has 
been a leader in Canada’s economic 
nationalist drive. While he has been 
criticized by other Canadian econo- 


governor 


mists, his position and influence are 
great. It is felt here that he wants 
import controls—which 
ended in 1949—and to let the 
Canadian dollar fall even lower in 
terms of the U.S. dollar. 

A number of economic facts of 
life are important in the present 
situation. More than one-quarter of 
Canada—totalling 


to revive 


all industry in 
about $10 billion—is controlled in 
the U.S., according to a recent re- 
port sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Planning Association (U.S.) 
and the Private Planning Associa- 
tion (Canada). Half of Canada’s 
manufacturing and two-thirds of its 
mining, smelting and petroleum in- 
dustries are under U.S. ownership. 
In addition, almost $6 billion worth 
of Canadian stocks and bonds are 
held by American shareholders. The 
grand total of American investment 
in Canada is almost $16 billion, more 
than a third of all private American 
investment overseas. 

American businessmen, however, 
point out that until last year they 
were offered tax inducements to in- 
vest in Canada. But last December, 
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U. S. investors squeezed by new economic nationalism 


GROWS IN CANADA 


the Parliament passed a “baby” 
budget which raised the withholding 
tax on dividends from 5 per cent to 
15 per cent. And another bill now 
before Parliament asks that a ma- 
jority of a board of directors of 


Canadian corporations be either 
Canadian citizens or bona fide 
residents. 

Nevertheless, Canadian lawyers 


who advise American businessmen 
here have pointed out that laws 
like these can easily be circumvented. 
For example, the Canadian subsidiary 
of an American corporation, if it 
wants to avoid the 15 per cent 
dividend withholding tax, can simply 
lend the money to the parent com- 
pany at a low rate of interest. As 
to the board of directors proposal, 
a Canadian subsidiary could reduce 
the number of directors to three, 
with an American managing di- 
rector, his Canadian wife and, say, 
the company accountant comprising 
the entire board. 

“Such Jaws will not hurt the alert 
businessman,” said the American in- 
dustrialist, “but it makes him wonder 
what follows next. You don’t dare 
make a capital investment now be- 
cause you don’t know to what limits 
the present hostility will go. At the 
moment, we can make out. The Gov- 
ernment is now beginning to legislate 
against American-affiliated companies 
but that doesn’t bother me because 
it’s still possible to operate profitably 
within the regulations. What does 
bother me is that these two countries, 
friends for a long time, seem destined 
to become enemies unless the current 
trend of violent nationalism is 
moderated or at least tempered by 
fact and reason.” 

The American businessman pointed 
out that his Canadian business would 
suffer little as a result of govern- 
ment economic policies because “my 


competition is from the American 
manufacturer who sends his finished 
goods to Canada; I can also increase 
my prices if the American dollar 
becomes more expensive and thus 
increase my profits.” 

“What doesn’t seem to be realized 
here,” he said, “is that this means 
an increase in the cost of living, in 
terms of the U.S. dollar. The ex- 
porter to Canada, faced with a cur- 
rency which is falling in value, will 
simply increase his prices and then 
the unions will naturally enough ask 
for wage increases in an already de- 
pressed economy.” 

The Canadian Labor Congress is 
deeply concerned at the rise in un- 
employment. It already stands at 
about 10 per cent of a work force 
of 6.5 million and predictions for 
early Spring are that unemployment 
will rise between 750,000 and one 
million unless the present industrial 
slump ends swiftly—which seems un- 
likely by all economic portents. 

Canada has a perfect and undis- 
puted right to act against undue eco- 
nomic penetration while eschewing 
unworkable autarchic policies. How- 
ever, the Canadian Government must 
act responsibly so as not to dis- 
courage productive future investment. 

That is why the Kennedy-Diefen- 
baker conference is particularly cru- 
cial for hemispheric solidarity. There 
are sharp differences between the 
two countries over Cuba, China, 
nuclear strategy, NATO, colonialism, 
foreign trade and overseas invest- 
ments. There can be no immediately 
significant achievement in the Ken- 
nedy-Diefenbaker meeting other than 
to begin some change of atmosphere. 
It will take many more meetings 
on all levels before the dangerous 


drift in Canadian-American rela- 
tions will take a turn for the 
better. 








Angered by Soviet failure to fulfill last year's ambitious crop quotas, Khrushchev 


claims errant Party officials have created a 


T HAS BECOME a regular feature 
[i Soviet life for the Communist 
party’s Central Committee to review 
—and criticize—Soviet agriculture 
about this time every year. Neither 
the holding of a plenary session for 
this purpose nor the appearance of 
criticism are in themselves signs of 
serious trouble. The news from Mos- 
cow about this year’s conference, 
however, suggests that the Party 
leadership is unusually alarmed about 
agricultural shortcomings. 

Now 1960 was not a disastrous 
year for Soviet agriculture; the grain 
harvest was actually slightly higher 
this year (about 4 per cent) than in 
1959. True, the harvest of most crops 
was well below the record year of 
1958, but this could legitimately be 
blamed on serious losses from frost, 
a late and cold Spring, dust storms 
and other natural hazards. Why, 
then, did the plenary session sound 
so much like an inquest on failure? 

Perhaps the most important reason 
is that the Kremlin envisaged a year 
of rapid agricultural growth, and the 
relative stagnation was therefore a 
conspicuous example of unfulfillment. 
Premier Khrushchev had predicted 
that the Soviet Union could overtake 
the United States in milk and meat 
production and that the grain harvest 
could increase enough to provide 
the necessary fodder for greatly ex- 
panded livestock herds. 

Compared with such targets the 





AteEc Nove, a specialist in Russian 
social and economic affairs, is now 
at the London School of Economics. 


CRISIS IN 
SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


By Alec Nove 


1960 results were extremely disap- 
pointing, particularly in the case of 
meat and milk. Nor was the weather 
a sufficient excuse, for while it was 
less favorable than in 1958, it was 
better than average. Moreover, the 
principal cause of harvest failure in 
the Soviet Union is drought, and 
1960 saw no serious drought. 
Unless a significant improvement 
can be recorded under average con- 
ditions, the prospects of Soviet 
agriculture are bleak. Khrushchev 
must understand this well: He re- 
fused to accept bad weather as an 
explanation for failure and instead 
chastised the Party officials responsi- 
ble for insuring progress. The 
Premier also realizes that with the 
population increasing by three mil- 
lion annually, and with meat, milk 
and vegetable supplies to 
towns poor or irregular, the need 
for higher agricultural output is 


many 


urgent. 

On the last day of discussion 
Khrushchev delivered an 
speech—and frequently interrupted 
the proceedings with stormy out- 
bursts—denouncing in __ particular 
falsifications of output and delivery 
figures by Party officials. Admissions 
of such falsification were made by 
the Party leaders of the Russian 
Republic, the Ukraine and Kirghizia. 

Dmitri Polyanski of the Russian 
Republic said: “In order to create 
the appearance of success, such of- 
ficials deceive the Party and the 
Government, engage in falsification, 
add to and include in their accounts 
produce which is neither produced 


angry 


nor delivered. Such facts have been 
uncovered in Yaroslav, Kirov, Tula, 
Ryazan, Lipetsk and other provinces, 
There is no need to prove that the 
guilty must be brought to severe ae- 
count. The Party and the people 
need not a fictional but a real in- 
crease in production.” 

Khrushchev _ interjected 
“We must say, comrades, that it is 
incredible when butter is bought [by 
farms] in shops, and this butter is 
included by the collective farm as 
part of its plan-fulfillment and it is 
delivered to the state. And _ such 
things, comrades, are at times done 
by Communists. It is a distortion, 
it is speculation, indeed not specula- 
tion but a major crime.” 

Polyanski went on to cite instances 
where Party officials compelled farms 
to deliver seed grain to the state, so 
as to be able to claim the fulfillment 
of delivery plans. A fantastic story 
was told of the Party officials in the 
fertile North Caucasus province of 
Stavropol. In pursuit of unrealistic 
targets of meat production and de- 
liveries, they bought and slaughtered 
a large proportion of the privately 
owned cows, and even compelled col- 
lective farms to deliver breeding bulls 
for meat, raising the proportion of 
barren cows in the province spectacu- 
larly from 4 to 30 per cent. There 
also was a big decline in the number 
of sheep and collective farms suffered 
very severe financial losses. “Un- 
fortunately,”” commented Polyanski, 
“such facts occur not only in the 
Stavropol province.” 


The Kirghiz Party leader, Iskhak 


angrily: 
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Razzakov, had a similar story to tell. 
One of his senior provincial officials 
had ordered farms to buy butter in 
the state shops for delivery to the 
state. Far from punishing him, the 
Kirghiz Party leadership promoted 
this official to the post of Minister 
of the Interior for the Kirghiz Re- 
public! It required Khrushchev’s 
personal intervention, as the Premier 
did not fail to point out at the ses- 
sion, for steps to be taken against 
the official. 

These and other falsifications 
understandably aroused Khrushchev 
to anger. But the reasons for them 
were not frankly discussed at the 
session, perhaps because some of the 
blame would then have shown up as 
Khrushchev’s. It is he who insisted, 
and continues to insist, on the adop- 
tion of extremely ambitious targets. 
While he urges from time to time 
that Party officials take a realistic 
account of possibilities, those who 
submit a moderate plan for their 
locality are apt to receive the rough 
edge of his tongue. 

By insisting on the adoption of un- 
realistic targets, and by making it 
clear that the credit and future career 
of local Party officials depend on 
their performance, the Premier places 
them in an intolerable dilemma. 


They consequently exercise pressure 
on their subordinates, give detailed 


orders to the nominally “independ- 
ent” collective farms and in many 
instances falsify the figures or in 
other ways insist on acts damaging 
or adversely affecting the collective 
farms. For many years there have 
been complaints about the arbitrary 
interference of Party officials; yet it 
continues to occur because of the 
pressure from above. 

Khrushchev’s personal insistence 
on more maize constitutes a striking 
example of such pressure. At the 
plenary session he refused to listen 
to the Ukrainian Party secretary, 
Nikolai Podgorny, who tried to give 
the reasons for the modest maize 
harvest. Khrushchev even declared 
that half of the harvest must have 
been stolen by the peasants, and that 
it was biologically impossible for the 
harvest to have been so small because 
the sowing of maize, according to 
him, guarantees at least twice the re- 
ported crop. These views can be 
politely characterized as remarkable. 
He strongly pressed for the adoption 
of more ambitious maize targets in 
the Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
than anything ever recorded there, 
even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

This already is compelling Podgor- 
ny and his colleagues to disrupt exist- 
ing crop rotations and issue drastic 
orders to the farms to sow more 


maize on their best lands. But despite 
all this the plan will not be fulfilled 
and the unfortunate local officials will 
shoulder the blame, while other crops 
will suffer from neglect. The per- 
sistently modest maize harvests in 
most parts of the Soviet Union seem 
to be a source of great irritation to 
Khrushchev; his sense of humor 
seemed to desert him when this sub- 
ject came up at the sessions. 


NOTHER SOURCE of worry has 

been the so-called virgin lands 
—areas of Kazakhstan and Siberia 
plowed in 1954 and after. The 1960 
harvest there was moderate to fair, 
but it provided a substantial share 
in state procurements of grain. It is 
quite wrong to say, as some com- 
mentators have said, that 1960 was 
a disastrous year in the virgin lands. 
Yet the plan was not fulfilled, despite 
the absence of drought, and there 
were heavy losses of grain in the 
fields and in storage. Local officials 
persist in sowing grain year after 
year, causing soil exhaustion, weed 
infestation and, here and there, wind 
erosion. 

In addition, inadequate housing 
and amenities in the new settlements 
have led to labor problems, and farm 
machinery is seldom repaired and 
maintained properly. To cope with 
these difficulties, a Party organization 
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COLLECTIVE FARM IN KAZAKHSTAN: INADEQUATE HOUSING CONDITIONS HAVE LED TO LABOR PROBLEMS 
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for the virgin lands area has been 
created. There are plans for intro- 
ducing proper crop rotations, quick- 
maturing seeds and a whole list of 
other measures 
things right. However, the menace of 
drought remains; there has been no 


necessary to set 


serious drought in these regions for 
three years, and the law of averages 
may provide one in 1961. 

It is virtually certain that the 
acreage sown to grain in the formerly 
virgin lands will have to be reduced, 
in order to rest the soil and to deal 
with weed infestation. This makes it 
all the more necessary for yields to 
be raised in other parts of the Soviet 
Union. But yields are not increasing, 
especially in the central, northern and 
western provinces of European Rus- 
sia. There. rainfall is adequate but 
the soil requires heavy applications 
of fertilizer and lime and gets little 
of either: Polyanski named a long 
catalogue of provinces in which grain 
harvests remain persistently low, in 
some cases even below the modest 
levels achieved in 1940. 

The amount of acreage under 
grain has declined in this whole 
area, and the reason for the fall is 
an interesting one, since it demon- 
strates the continuing dilemma of the 
authorities. In the last few years, 
they tended to grant somewhat more 
local autonomy in the choice of crops. 
In pursuit of this policy, many 
provinces had been wholly or partly 
exempted from compulsory deliveries 
of grain to the state. The object was 
to encourage specialization, and in 
particular the use of grain resources 
for fodder as part of the build-up of 
the livestock industry. Grain pur- 
chases by the state would, it was 
hoped, be confined to the low-cost 
regions of the south and east. 

However. this policy is being 
abandoned. Freed from pressure from 
the top, the officials in those regions 
which were exempted from com- 
pulsory deliveries “ceased to bother 
about grain.” In fact, not only did 
they reduce grain production, in- 
cluding fodder grain, but they in- 
creased their demands for grain from 
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KHRUSHCHEV: SETS UNREAL TARGETS 


state stocks. This has created severe 
shortages. Khrushchev spoke of the 
need for returning to the practice 
of demanding grain deliveries to the 
state from all parts of the country. 

This experience shows once more 
the effects of relying on administra- 
tive orders instead of on economic 
inducements in the planning of agri- 
culture. Left to themselves, local of- 
ficials and farm directors make the 
wrong choices because they have no 
economic stimulus to make the right 
ones. Equally important, Party offi- 
cials in the provinces respond in 
whatever way possible to the current 
Party campaign. 

The obverse of these feverish ef- 
forts is their inactivity in those sec- 
tors which are not the subject of 
pressure from above. Despite oc- 
casional declarations to the contrary, 
there is ample evidence to show that 
the collective farms generally are not 
free to decide either what to produce 
or how to produce it. Party officials 
are in control, and they act on orders 
from above. In these circumstances, 
decentralization cannot work, and a 
return to a more detailed control 
from the center is unavoidable. Yet 
such control carries with it other 
dangers, including bureaucratization 
and failure to adapt the plans to local 
circumstances. 

Khrushchev is aware of the dan- 


gers of overcentralization, and evi- 
dently hopes that efficient and 
knowledgeable provincial Party secre. 
taries can be found who will carry 
out the central policies with elasticity 
and with due regard for local condi- 
tions. The principal speeches at the 
plenary session put great stress on re- 
placing the inefficient secretaries with 
competent leaders. But this seems to 
overestimate the role which Party 
secretaries can play in the revival of 
agriculture. Of course, nothing but 
good can come from the dismissal of 
dishonest or tyrannical officials. How- 
ever, it is at the farm that the actual 
work is done. The farm management 
and the peasants must be provided 
with 
greater 


more encouragement, given 


incentives, and above all, 
they and their agronomists must be 
assured of greater freedom to plan 
the farm’s activities. In the last 
analysis it is they, and not the Party 
officials, who know best what can be 
done on their farm. Yet the emphasis 
remains on strengthening the powers 
and role of the Party officials. 

Indeed, their role has been in- 
creased at the expense of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. Khrushchev’s 
proposals have led to the reduction 
of this ministry to the status of an 
advisory and research body; the new 
minister, Mikhail Olshansky, is an 
ex-professor. This must mean_ that 
the task of planning and the issuance 
of instructions to farms is more than 
ever to be concentrated in the hands 
of the Communist party hierarchy, 
while state purchases are to be the 
responsibility of a newly set-up state 
procurements committee. 

The bulk of the plenary session 
speeches, above all Khrushchev’s own 
interjections, show a touching faith 
in the healing effects of leadership 
(by Party secretaries) and in the 
value of exhortation and setting am- 
bitious targets. Yet such methods are 
bound to lead to the same kind of 
errors—pressure on farms and dis- 
ruption of sound farming practices— 
as have been so sharply criticized at 
the plenary session. The real difficul- 
ties have been scarcely touched. 
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LMOST FROM the __ beginning 
Ba horsham Lincoln was a man 
of mystery. When he was nothing 
but an awkward frontier youth, folks 
realized there was something excep- 
tional about him. Even the big. 
hearty and illiterate Clary’s Grove 
boys of Illinois thought this young 
wrestler and rail-splitter was mysteri- 
ously superior to themselves. 

As time passed and his characteris- 
tics developed, the educated people 
in neighboring towns and villages 
also sensed that Lincoln had unique 
qualities which justified special at- 
tention. Though his mind was ex- 
ceptionally clear and logical, he had 
deep currents of mysticism. He would 
disappear for days or a week. His 
relations with women were painful 
and uneven. Mary Todd, whom he 
finally married, seemed to select him 
as her mate because she saw some- 
thing in him which promised future 
greatness and success. 

When this marked man entered 
politics, he offered the voters the 
strangest possible combination of 
political virtues. While he had all 
the gifts of the crudest and most 
ordinary politician—he was a truly 
gigantic hand-shaker and story-teller 
—he also was appealing to the literate 
and cultivated members of his audi- 
ence. For example, in his debates 
with Stephen Douglas he drew thou- 
sands of hearty frontiersmen with 
band music and fireworks, though his 
arguments were always of the highest 
intellectual standards. This cruds 
joker consistently appealed to the 
deepest humanitarian motives and to 
the most liberal interpretation of our 
Constitution and laws. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 





The Incomparable 
Man of Mystery 


The nomination of Lincoln as 
candidate for the Presidency was 
really a miracle. The Republican 
party had on its roster a great many 
men who had made national reputa- 
tions as Governors, Senators and 
leaders of Congress. Yet it chose as 
its candidate in that crucial campaign 
a man who had served but one un- 
successful term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He got the call because 
his Illinois supporters had unusual 
faith in his abilities and mysterious 
devotion to him personally. When 
Lincoln arrived at the Chicago Wig- 
wam, the appeal of his personality 
was instantaneous. Convention mem- 
bers from the East quickly were won 
to his cause. They saw through the 
crudities of his exterior to the sources 
of power within. There was some- 
thing about him that was irresistible. 

His campaign revealed him to be 
an extraordinary combination of 
practical politician and statesman— 
a man who knew how to speak 
to and for the pecple. This unusual 
mixture proved to be the secret of 
Lincoln’s success in the long struggle 
to preserve the Union. Though he 
had no formal legal training nor 
schooling in American history, his 
grasp of constitutional principles was 
profound. No matter how imposing 
were the authorities arguing against 
the binding force of the Union, he 
never lost faith in the right of the 
nation to defend itself. While he was 
deeply liberal, he unhesitatingly 
threw traitors into jail. 

As commander in chief, he was 
equipped not with military training 
but with a supreme love of mankind 
and a sensitive insight into the 


human heart. His humanness won 
him the love and trust of men and 
women of all parties, all sections and 
all opinions. As the great struggle 
blundered on and men died by the 
hundreds of thousands, it was the 
people’s faith in Lincoln’s wisdom 
and humanity which held the North- 
ern forces together and gave them the 
courage to continue the apparently 
hopeless effort. Lincoln’s love of 
peace made him a successful leader 
in war. 

I suppose there was a sort of su- 
preme logic in the tragedy which 
brought Lincoln’s life and the Civil 
War to a simultaneous end. It was 
Lincoln’s theory that the Southern 
states had never been out of the 
Union, since they had no power to 
withdraw. The South required no 
reinstatement: It merely had to send 
its Senators and Representatives back 
to Washington, and the old wounds 
would be healed and the nation would 
go forward together in prosperity, 
united in spirit as well as in law. 
Had this plan been carried out we 
would not be in our present quandary 
over segregation or faced with such 
bitterness between the North and 
South. 

Abraham Lincoln remains today 
the symbol of freedom and brother- 
hood. Because he had the mazic gift 
of poetic speech, his words have 
carried his faith throughout the 
civilized world, even into the depths 
of Russia, where he is still revered 
today. 

How shall we classify this man? 
With whom shall we compare him? 
As a man of letters he has been 
compared with Mark Twain and Walt 
Whitman. As a statesman in war and 
peace historians naturally place him 
beside Winston Churchill. As a saint 
who drew his inspiration from some- 
where deep below the surface of life, 
he was like Mahatma Gandhi. But, 
in fact, Lincoln was an incomparable 
mixture of realism and_ idealism. 
There has been no one quite like him 
throughout history. We are fortunate 
to have him as a part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 










FAILURE 


By Harry B. Ellis 


AT CASABLANCA 


Neutralist leaders at ‘summit meeting’ split over Congo 


CASABLANCA 
HE CONFERENCE OF neutralist 
leaders in this city early last 
month was largely a failure—espe- 
cially on its main item of business, 
the Congo. To understand this, one 
must look beyond the glowing Janu- 
ary 7 communique to the private 
discussions held by the African 
leaders gathered at this Casablanca 
“summit meeting.” 

Apart from their common neutral- 
ist outlook, the delegates formed an 
oddly assorted group. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, King Mohammed of 
Morocco, Premier Ferhat Abbas of 
the Algerian Provisional Government 
and the Libyan foreign minister were 
white Moslem Arabs. Ghanaian Pres- 
ident Kwame Nkrumah, Guinean 
President Sékou Touré and Mali 
President Modibo Keita were sub- 
Saharan Negroes, many of whose 
people traditionally distrust _ the 
“slave-trading” northern Arabs. (The 
final delegate, Ceylon’s Ambassador 
to the UAR, seemed almost a specta- 
tor at the talks.) 

But the assembled leaders appeared 
to have one thing in common—their 
outlook on the Congo. It was con- 
cern over the Congo which had 
prompted the Casablanca meeting in 
the first place. All the leaders pres- 
ent recognized the then imprisoned 
Patrice Lumumba as the legitimate 
head of government and supported 
the dissident pro-Lumumba regime 
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set up at Stanleyville, capital of Ori- 
ental Province, by Antoine Gizenga, 
former Vice Premier in Lumumba’s 
Cabinet. 

To back up this support the Casa- 
blanca powers, except Ghana, al- 
ready had signified their intention of 
withdrawing their troops from the 
United Nations command in_ the 
Congo. To this command Morocco 
had contributed about 3,700 troops, 
Ghana 2,300 soldiers and _ police, 
Guinea 700 troops, the UAR more 
than 500 paratroopers and Ceylon 
eight officers. Of the eight Casa- 
blanca conferees, Mali, Libya and the 
Algerians had no forces in the Congo. 

Such was the situation on January 
3 when King Mohammed opened the 
Casablanca conference, which he had 
called primarily to forge a common 
Congo policy. Almost immediately 
certain basic divergencies began to 
appear. It was reported on good 
authority that Guinea and the UAR, 
supported in principle by Mali, had 
come to Casablanca to announce both 
withdrawal of African troops from 
the UN command and formation of 
an all-African force to be put at the 
service of Gizenga. Such a force, it 
was hoped, would serve as a lever to 
propel Lumumba back into power. 

But in his speech of welcome King 
Mohammed made no mention of such 
an African force. He spoke in behalf 
of the jailed Lumumba and criticized 
UN support of President Joseph Kas- 
avubu and Colonel (now Major Gen- 
eral) Joseph Mobutu, but he did not 
go beyond this. Indeed, he stressed 
the need of working through the UN 
to restore Lumumba to power and 


























































called for the creation of a permanent 

ongo committee whose members 
would be chosen by the UN General 
Assembly and be directly responsible 
to that body. By setting the con. 
ference in this relatively moderate 
framework, King Mohammed effec- 
tively weakened the ability of the fire- 
eaters to achieve dramatic results, 
Both Nasser and Sékou Touré had 
to swallow their anger. 

President Nkrumah, on the other 
hand, strongly backed the Moroccan 
King. Despite its own criticism of 
UN policy in the Congo, Ghana ear- 
lier had refused to join the rising 
chorus of those states deciding to 
withdraw their troops from the UN 
command. In Nkrumah’s view, such 
an action might involve the new Afri- 
can states in war against the United 
Nations itself, 

Instead Nkrumah had called last 
November for the formation of a 
united African command _ which 
might supersede the UN force in 
the Congo. Guinea and Mali had re- 
sponded favorably to the idea; the 
UAR agreed “in principle,” but Nas- 
ser demanded as a precondition that 
“imperialist” officers in African arm- 
ies must be dismissed. This was 
aimed primarily at Ghana itself, one- 
third of whose Army officers are Brit- 
ish, led by British Major General 
Henry T. Alexander. 

Impaled on Nasser’s demand, 
Nkrumah’s proposal had hung dor- 
mant. At Casablanca he continued to 
insist that withdrawal of African 
troops from the UN command must 
be preceded by formation of an all- 
African command. Ghanaian delega- 
tion sources reported themselves un- 
der heavy pressure from the UAR 
and Guinea to abandon this stand, 
but asserted Nkrumah’s refusal to do 
so. 

Thus the lineup at the heralded 
neutralist “summit” conference 
turned out to be Nasser, Sékou 
Touré and to some extent Keita on 
one side, and King Mohammed and 
Nkrumah on the other; the delegates 
of Algeria, Libya and Ceylon were 
more or less sidelined. In the face 
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of this split the conference developed 
—one might almost say degenerated 
—into a search for a compromise 
that at least would allow a forward- 
looking communique to be adopted. 

The compromise was found in 
Ghana’s adherence to a resolution 
expressing the determination of the 
conferees to remove their troops from 
the UN command. The resolution 
went on to demand the release of 
Lumumba, recall of the Congolese 
Parliament and the disarming of 
Colonel Mobutu’s troops, Guinea, 
Morocco and the UAR already had 
said they were removing their troops 
from the UN command, and all the 
Casablanca powers had made plain 
their support of Lumumba. Thus the 
only new element in the resolution 
was Ghana’s willingness to go along 
with the decision to withdraw troops. 
But, at Ghana’s insistence, no time- 
table or deadline was set and each 
signatory appeared free to implement 
the resolution as he chose. To date 
Ghana has said nothing about with- 
drawing its soldiers, though the UAR, 
Guinea and Morocco are now in 
process of recalling theirs. 

In other words, by compromising 
in a nonsubstantive way, Ghana 
pulled any real teeth from the resolu- 
tion on the Congo. Herein lay the 
failure of Nasser and Sékou Touré to 
achieve their goal, and herein lay 
the proof that the so-called “neutral- 
ist” leaders were split among them- 
selves, 

This is especially significant since 
the Casablanca powers had hoped 
through their talks to project their 
loose alliance into a dominant politi- 
cal role in emerging Africa. In par- 
ticular they hoped to drown out the 
voice of the so-called “Brazzaville 
powers,” an informal coalition of 12 
new African states which in Decem- 
ber had resolved to pool their foreign 
and economic policies. 

At the heart of the Brazzaville 
grouping are four “Council of the 
Entente” states—Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Niger and Dahomey—whose 
leaders are convinced that Africa’s 
infant nations must ally themselves 
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firmly with Western Europe if they 
are to survive. 

Directly opposing this pro-Western 
position are Ghana, Guinea and Mali 
who, having proclaimed a union at 
least on paper, form the heart of 
those new African states urging a 
neutralist line. In a meeting at the 
Guinean capital of Conakry in De- 
cember these three powers declared: 
“We deplore the attitude of certain 
African heads of state who have 
adopted positions which threaten to 
compromise African unity seriously 
and strengthen neocolonialism. We 
condemn African regroupings based 
on the languages of the colonialist 
powers and appeal to these heads of 
state to return to a more healthy and 
lofty conception of African unity.” 

This shaft was aimed at the pro- 
Western position of the Brazzaville 
powers. Ghana, Guinea and Mali, in 
other words, find it easier to accept 
friendship and aid from the Soviet 
bloc than from the former colonial 
powers of Britain and France, With 
lines thus clearly drawn, these three 
nations were eager to join other 
African neutralists at the Casablanca 
conference, and by conviction and 
foreign policy Nasser fitted snugly 
into their anti-Brazzaville position. 

The fact that these four nations 
were not able to agree substantively 
on the Congo may have come as a 
shock to the conferees themselves. 
Certainly their disagreement was di- 
vined and shrewdly assessed by the 
Brazzaville powers, as well as by the 
leaders of such African nations as 
Tunisia, Nigeria, the Sudan and 
Ethiopia, which either pursue pro- 
Western policies or remain outside 
African regional groupings. 

Despite this setback on the Congo, 
the Casablanca conference could not 
be said to have been wholly nega- 
tive from the delegates’ viewpoint. 
Through their “Casablanca Charter” 
the neutralists may have established 
a reference point, or rallying cry, 
comparable to the Bandung Confer- 
ence and principles of 1955. Though 
they failed to spell out concrete pan- 
African bodies, the Casablanca pow- 


ers at least did lay the groundwork 
for an African consultative assembly 
and for joint committees designed 
to discuss and if possible coordinate 
political, economic, cultural and mili- 
tary policies. 

The conference had another point 
of interest; Nasser’s striking triumph 
on the Israeli resolution, a triumph 
that was foreshadowed in a strange 
way. When King Mohammed opened 
the conference, he spoke forcefully 
of the injustice done to the Arabs by 
the establishment of Israel. In itself 
this caused no surprise, but when 
foreign correspondents picked up 
their English and French translations 
of the King’s address, they found no 
mention of Palestine in it at all. Sum- 
moned hastily by Morocco’s Minister 
of Information, the correspondents 
were told to write into their copies 
the King’s two references to Pales- 
tine as a usurped land which must 
be restored to its rightful owners. 
Obviously Nasser, fresh from his 
tumultuous welcome by Casablancan 
Arabs, had insisted that Palestine 
figure strongly in the conference. 

This insistence continued to the 
end, for the final communique 
branded Israel as an “instrument of 
imperialism and neocolonialism” in 
Africa. Presumably this went down 
hard with the leaders of Guinea, 
Ghana and Mali, all of whom main- 
tain cordial relations with the Jewish 
state and even welcome Israeli tech- 
nical aid. 

But the Egyptians make no bones 
of their concern over Israel’s success 
in “penetrating” Africa, and Nasser 
apparently rammed through a resolu- 
tion of his own wording. When Is- 
rael’s envoys later asked the gov- 
ernments of Ghana, Guinea and Mali 
how they squared this resolution with 
their friendly relations with Israel, 
President Nkrumah was forced to say 
publicly that he stood by the Casa- 
blanca resolutions. Nonetheless, the 
resolution required the African states 
to do nothing concrete, and it will be 
surprising if relations between Israel 
and its African friends do not con- 
tinue normal. 
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I : 


Tradition 


and 


Slow Change 


By H. M. Lubchansky 


nae DISTURBANCES in Tehe- 
ran during the current national 
elections for the Majlis (lower house 
of Parliament) have renewed specu- 
lation about the stability of the 
regime of Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi. Since the Shah’s return to 
power in 1953, after the Army ouster 
of Mohammed Mossadegh, Iran has 
embarked on a program of extensive 
economic development, land reform 
and increased governmental services 
to the country’s largely impoverished 
population of 20 million. But the 
granting of real political freedom has 
been very gradual. The Shah, for 
example, retains the power to veto 
the seating of any of the 200 repre- 
sentatives who will be elected. 

The election disturbances were 
fairly mild: The night before ballot- 
ing began in the capital, about 1,000 
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students at Teheran University staged 
an overnight demonstration on the 
campus, calling for “free elections.” 
A few days later, a group of leaders 
of the Nationalist Front party, which, 
in part, is made up of former Mos- 
sadegh supporters and underground 
from the outlawed 
Tudeh party, protested the closing 
of their headquarters by the Govern- 


Communists 


ment security police. The Shah, in 
reply. has admitted publicly that the 
country needs new electoral laws but 
he insists that his control over the 
voters’ selection is designed solely 
to insure that no Communists are 
elected. 

The visitor to Teheran quickly be- 
comes aware of strong verbal op- 
position to the Government. A close 
look at the potential sources of op- 
position to the Shah, however, reveals 
that they are neither very powerful 
nor very active. 

Iranian political _ life 
around four major social groups: 


revolves 











(1) an inert peasantry which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the population; 
(2) tribal groups, both settled and 
nomad, who are distinctly different 
from the mass of the peasantry; (3) 
a growing urban proletariat, partly 
tied to the villages but subject to a 
variety of influences that do not 
penetrate to the villages; and (4) a 
growing middle class—landowners, 
merchants, educated men and Army 
officers—which includes the ruling 
group and the politically conscious. 

The peasantry, in both Persian- 
and Turkic-speaking areas, is by 
tradition economically and political: 
ly docile. Poverty-stricken, ignorant, 
diseased and exploited, the peasants 
have accepted their lot over the cen- 
turies. They are reputed to entertain 
a deep hatred for landlords in gen- 
eral, but organized opposition is not 
part of their pattern. The village 
remains the key social unit and there 
is little to link one village to another. 

The tribes inhabiting the fringes 
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of the Iranian plateau include both 
settled villagers and nomad herdsmen 
who differ from each other in eco- 
nomic interest, in mentality and to 
some extent in social organization. 
The different levels of tribal society 
are joined by family and clan ties 
which create a structure of loyalties 
transcending the pattern for the rest 
of Iran’s population. The settled 
tribesmen, who work the land, are as 
obedient to their landlords as the 
country’s other villagers. Clan loyal- 
ties are more potent among the 
nomad tribesmen, who are on the 
move with their flocks much of the 
time and live a life organized in a 
quasi-military fashion. 

The urban proletariat, except in 
Abadan with its huge oil refineries, 
is not yet primarily an industrial 
proletariat; it consists largely of 
porters, casual workers, domestic 
servants and those unemployed not 
yet assimilated into the growing 
cities. Although its character is cer- 
tain to change in expanding indus- 
trial and commercial centers like 
Teheran and Isfahan, “the street” 
still has no distinct political charac- 
ter. It is littke more than a mob 
available to any political group or 
figure willing to pay for it. 

The middle class lives in the cities 
and there uses its wits, its money and 
the mob for political ends, making 
politics in Iran an urban phenome- 
non. With virtually no schools in the 
villages (the national rate of il- 
literacy is close to 90 per cent), 
education is also an urban monopoly. 
It is through the cities that new 
technical, social and political ideas 
enter Iran, and it is in the cities 
that the educated sons of the ruling 
groups pick up ideas for political and 
social change. 

These young men constitute Iran’s 
most discontented element: They are 
eager for progress and reform, they 
are disgusted with a society long 
suffering from corruption and nepo- 
tism and now permeated with agents 
of the security police, and they feel 
personally frustrated in their efforts 
to make a place for themselves. 
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Nevertheless, they are still on the 
fringes of the ruling group and are 
still the beneficiaries of their fathers’ 
positions. 

Personal frustration for the young 
people is especially apparent in the 
case of higher education. There is 
only one full-scale university in Iran, 
the University of Teheran, which is 
physically limited to only 8-10,000 
students. The tremendous increase in 
urban educational facilities in Iran 
in recent years has produced high 
school graduating classes of some 
20,000 a year, only 10 per cent of 
whom are able to enter the Univer- 
sity. 

Those who are unable to go abroad 
to study must end their formal edu- 
cation and start out in their careers 
feeling thwarted. In many instances, 
of course, the availability of higher 
educational facilities would merely 
postpone the moment of fundamental 
frustration to the time when the new 
graduates would go out into the real 
world of Iran to discover that the 
society and the economy cannot 
absorb them on the terms they have 
been led to expect. 

On a more abstract political level, 
there is a peculiar dichotomy between 
the models Iranians admire and the 
way they themselves behave. One of 
the reasons for Mossadegh’s tremen- 
dous political appeal was that he 
could not be corrupted by money. 
The bulk of society, which operates 
outside the Western framework of 
commercial honesty—from the ruling 
class, which is corrupt on a large 
scale, to the bottom of the pile, 
which is corrupt on a small scale— 
nevertheless stands in awe and ad- 
miration of political figures who do 
act within such a framework. In their 
own lives, however, most people act 
the way they think everybody else 
acts. 

The Shah and the royal family 
participate as private individuals in 
large-scale business enterprises, a 
fact which may at times strongly in- 
fluence decisions on how and where 
to spend development funds. High 
Government officials may make de- 


cisions according to the amount of 
graft involved, while petty officials, 
such as the police, take bribes be- 
cause their regular salaries are ex- 
ceedingly low. The general atmos- 
phere which this breeds is demoral- 
izing and disturbing to those who 
consider themselves enlightened. 
Added to the general malaise at 
the present time is a reaction to 
the omnipresence of the Sazeman Am- 
niat Va Atellat Keshvar (SAVAK), 
the Security and Information Or- 
ganization of the Nation. Thus far it 
has been effective in scotching all 
plots against the regime, but it also 
has blundered in “discovering” any 
number of plots which never existed. 


INCE THE overthrow of Mossa- 

degh in 1953, political life in 
Iran has been relatively quiescent. 
In the great effervescence of the 
Mossadegh period, four strong po- 
litical forces operated in the urban 
areas and in the Majlis: the anti- 
British nationalist movement of 
Mossadegh; the obstreperous reac- 
tionary movement of the Mullah 
Kashani; the proto-Communist move- 
ment behind the Tudeh party; and 
the conservatives backing the Shah 
through the Army. 

The followers of Mossadegh in- 
cluded many of the educated young 
men, many of the anti-British ma- 
jority of the population and national- 
ists in all walks of life. His is still 
a magic name in Iran: a learned 
man; a man of personal integrity and 
financial honesty; above all, the man 
who succeeded in kicking the British 
out of Iran—even if he almost ruined 
the country in the process. The Mul- 
lah Kashani was a black figure in 
Iranian politics, a loud-mouthed 
purveyor of religious passions op- 
erating through a crowd of gangsters. 

The Tudeh party included many 
of the same types who were follow- 
ers of Mossadegh—anti-British na- 
tionalists and discontented young 
men—but who were impressed by 
the claims of Soviet ideology and 
Soviet methods as the only way 
out of the impasse of Iranian eco- 
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nomic and political life. In this sense 
the Tudeh was a hangover from the 
wartime Russian occupation of 
northern Iran. In addition, however, 
the Tudeh undoubtedly had real sup- 
port among the urban proletariat. 
After the Shah’s return to power, 
the various strands of political op- 
position were cut down. Kashani 
seems to have been bought off. The 
Tudeh organization was outlawed; 
thousands of its members were jailed 
and hundreds were executed. Many 
Mossadegh were 
jailed, but most have been released 
by now. Today a blanket of political 
stability, held down by the Army 
and the SAVAK, lies over Iran, 
This stability could be upset by 
another military coup, but the 
chances of such a coup taking place 
are small. Only if the general malaise 
among the educated younger genera- 
tion spreads to the younger Army 


supporters also 


officers and coincides with their per- 
sonal ambitions is the military likely 
to become active. At present the 
Army is well off, is in a position of 
prestige and power, and is therefore 
hardly likely to be interested in up- 
setting the status quo. 

Ironically, the Government of 
Iran, in an attempt to allay the ideo- 


logical discontent of the bright 
young men, has launched a land re- 
form program that is creating a new 
class—an awakened peasantry, which 
may sow the seeds of trouble. Hither- 
to, the Iranian peasant has experi- 
enced no organization except at the 
command of his landlord or in the 
Army, and he has never shown any 
sign of revolt. The normal reaction 
to authority in the more backward 
parts of the countryside has been 
submission or flight, rather than re- 
bellion. Now, however, with the 
limited experience and greater prom- 
ise of land redistribution, with the 
creation of a network of community 
development and agricultural exten- 
sion services, the peasantry is on the 
verge of obtaining a measure of self- 
respect and a degree of rising ex- 
pectation. This may result in eco- 
nomic and social progress, but it 
may even more quickly result in 
political problems. 

For example, the recipients of re- 
distributed land are being led to ex- 
pect greatly improved living stand- 
ards, which can be achieved only 
through increased production. But 
that also requires other facilities 
{management supervision, financing, 
capital, seed, protection from the 





gendarmerie) which are now sup- 
plied by the landlord and without 
which the immediate result of land 
reform might be a drop in produc- 
tion. Even if some increase in pro- 
duction occurs, it is likely to be 
smaller than necessary. 

Another danger of land reform is 
that it may cause tribal unrest in 
areas such as those settled by the 
Kurds or the Turcomans. Although 
the peasants are normally antago- 
nistic to landlords, the settled tribes- 
man’s loyalties to the tribal leader 
who is the landlord in his tribal area 
may prove stronger than his own self- 
interest. Thus, tribal leaders may be 
in a position to protest redistribution 
of their lands by rousing against the 
Government the very people who 
would benefit from the reallotment. 


7. TRIBES HAVE a history of 


revolt and disturbance which 
continued until quite recently, and 
they have been used both by foreign 
powers (particularly the British and 
the Germans) and by domestic po- 
litical figures. At present, the only 
tribal area in the news is Kurdistan, 
where noisy efforts are being made 
to keep the Kurds happy so that 
they will not support a_ separatist 
movement originating in Iraq. But 
the tribal areas in the Zagros are 
closed to the casual tourist (for his 
own protection of course), and there 
are stories of minor Army raids still 
being necessary to disarm tribesmen 
before they get out of control. The 
unrest which exists certainly does not 
pose any serious threat at the mo- 
ment, but if major political up- 
heavals were to occur in Teheran or 
in the provincial cities, the tribes 
might well reappear as a disruptive 
element. 

One can only guess at the extent 
of separatist feeling in an area like 
Kurdistan. It is clear that a cohesive 
minority nationality group exists, 
with its own language and customs, 
a religion (Sunni) different from 
that of the majority of Iranians 
(Shii), and ties to fellow tribesmen 
in neighboring lands. Yet Iran has 
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always been a federation of nations 
with, often as not, a dynasty from 
one of the minority (i.e., non-Per- 
sian) nationalities ruling from Tehe- 
ran or some other city. So long as 
the areas predominantly inhabited by 
one of the minority nationalities 
participate in any economic develop- 
ment enjoyed by the Persian areas, 
therefore, and so long as leading 
individuals among the minority 
groups are absorbed into the politi- 
cal and economic life of the nation 
and the capital, the federate ties 
probably will be stronger than 
separatist strains. 

Since the 1958 coup in bordering 
Jraq, the Government has increased 
expenditures in Kurdistan, while 
maintaining an implicit threat of 
repression by force. It remains to be 
seen whether improvement of social 
services will suffice to make the 
Kurds more loyal to Teheran. Move- 
ment back and forth across the Iran- 
Iraq border continues as it has 
throughout the centuries, only now 
the persons and families who move 
are acclaimed as refugees upon ar- 
rival on the opposite side of the 
border. 

Azerbaijan, on the other hand, has 
in the past been well integrated into 
the economic and political life of 
Iran. The problem of Azerbaijani 
separatism lies not so much in any 
lack of identification with the coun- 
try as in the relative stagnation which 
the region has experienced since 
World War II. Apparently because 
the threat of Russian occupation or 
of a recurrence of post-war Soviet- 
sponsored local rule remains great, 
private enterprise has not been ex- 
panding in Azerbaijan and there has 
been an exodus of talent and capital 
to Teheran. At the same time, the 
Government has incurred local wrath 
by concentrating its development ef- 
forts and expenditures in other areas. 

Finally, two disturbing features 
stand out in the Government’s all- 
important economic development pro- 
gram and the present boom in 
private enterprise. One is the waste 
and inefficiency in parts of the pro- 
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gram; the other, in some way re- 
lated to the first, is the inflation 
threatened by over-expansion in 
many directions. 

One of the obvious elements of 
waste in both public and private in- 





vestment is the disposition to build 
expensive and imposing edifices in 
Teheran. Even more serious, how- 
ever, is the existence of widespread 
bureaucratic corruption which results 
in some expenditures being rendered 
unproductive by distortions of an 
initially coherent plan. There have 
been several stories, too, of invest- 
ment projects being disrupted in 
order to keep the schedule for a 
public dedication ceremony. 
Meanwhile, the economic boom of 
the last couple of years has started 
an inflationary rise in prices. There 
is, in fact, considerable danger that 
the money being pushed into the 
economy by public and private in- 
vestment will far outrun the volume 
of goods being made available. A 
proper 20th-century inflation that 
gets out of hand could do much to 
offset the stability promised to Iran 
by actual and prospective economic 


growth, 
But despite these real or potential 
destabilizing elements, both the 


traditional and recent oppositions to 
the Shah have been scattered. No 
opposition figure with the appeal of 
Mossadegh is visible anywhere on 


the horizon. True, neither Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser nor Iraq’s Abdel 
Karim Kassim were visible before 
they pulled off their coups, but there 
seems to be a firmer base to the na- 
tional political life in Iran than in 
Egypt or in Iraq. 

Perhaps the most stabilizing force 
in Iran is the economic boom which 
the country is now enjoying. Al- 
though there are difficulties besetting 
economic development in this tech- 
nologically backward country, rapid 
growth is at present a reality. Private 
investment has been expanding so 
rapidly that there has even been 
repatriation of capital to Iran from 
abroad instead of a flight to the safe 
but low rates of return in Switzer- 
land. Construction has been going 
on at a rapid rate (even if almost 
90 per cent of it is in Teheran), and 
small-scale industrialization is ex- 
panding. The talk of greater land 
redistribution, which in the present 
political context is limited to lands 
held by absentee landlords and in- 
cludes promise of compensation 
(rather than of expropriation), is 
likewise encouraging: It has had 
some effect in pushing a number of 
the present landholders into indus- 
trial activity, and in forcing the sons 
of others to take a personal interest 
in managing their lands. 

Concentration of political and eco- 
nomic life in Teheran and the towns 
also has its brighter side. Though 
much of the conscious and articulate 
discontent is to be found in Teheran 
among the underpaid or unemployed 
bright young men, most of the areas 
of economic expansion—construc- 
tion, investment, 
education—are in Teheran and the 
towns, too. Chances are pretty good 
that successful and rapid growth at 
the center and in other urban areas, 
even if the rest of the country re- 
mains in a backwash, will forestall 
political discontent by absorbing the 
persons and energies of the bright 
young men. If they are absorbed, the 
dissident potentialities of the pe- 
ripheral groups will remain latent— 
and relatively unimportant. 


industrialization, 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


India Welcomes the Queen 


Elizabeth's visit spurs friendship and strengthens Commonwealth ties 


New DELHI 
ATCHING A PARADE here on 
W: bright spring morning last 
month was an elegant young lady 
dressed in white, sitting on a red 
velvet-upholstered gilt chair, at street 
level, next to her husband. About 50 
yards away, on a raised platform 
under a ceremonial “Umbrella of 
State” sat an old man in Indian 
clothes and a white cap. The lady 
who took the unaccustomed back seat 
was Elizabeth, by Grace of God. 
Queen of Great Britain. The old 
gentleman under his umbrella was 
President Rajendra Prasad of India. 
who when Her Majesty’s father was 
Emperor of India spent a good part 
of his time in British prisons. 

This scene symbolizes the changed 
relations between Britain and India, 
changes brought about peacefully, 
with honor, dignity and mutual re- 
spect. The parade on Republic Day— 
January 26—which the President 
was reviewing was, however, the only 
occasion when Her Britannic Majesty 
was asked to take a back seat. For 
the rest of her nine-day stay in the 
Indian capital, she was the center 
of a magnificent pageant, superbly 
staged and mounted and, more sig- 
nificant, sustained throughout by the 
spontaneous good will and affection 
of the Indian people. 

From the moment she set foot in 
Delhi, the Queen became the object 
of a reception which left observers 
speechless. She rode into the city 
between two walls of people—20, 30, 
50 deep along a 12-mile route from 
the airport to the President’s Palace. 
They danced in front of her caval- 
cade, showered her with rose petals 


and golden marigolds, but, with their 
strict observance of protocol and 
decorum, they made the massive 
police arrangements appear super- 
fluous. 

India received the Queen both as 
Head of the Commonwealth and as 
a wife and mother. For the first it 
displayed its pride in belonging to 
a family of nations; for the second 
it reserved its tenderness and affec- 
tion. And it demonstrated 
during belief in certain British tradi- 
tions and institutions: The Queen 
saw the British-developed 
Army march in a manner which, ac- 
cording to a British newsman, “makes 
our Guards Brigade look like a troop 


its en- 


Indian 


of slouching Boy Scouts.” She also 
visited schools, hospitals and univer- 
sities, and read the trenchant criti- 
cisms of the Government in the In- 
dian press. During her entire visit, 
the Queen was deliberately asked to 
feel proud of what the British 
achieved in India and to judge for 
herself whether or not the Indians 
now were building well upon this 
achievement. She was also asked to 
convince herself that all rancor and 
bitterness in Indo-British relations 
had died. 

Witnessing the displays of friend- 
ship, a French observer said to me, 
“T knew the British were eccentric. 
But you are positively mad.” The 
bewilderment behind this observation 
is widely shared by Europeans here 
who cannot understand how Indians 
so readily can forget the history of 
the past 150 years. And to this be- 
wilderment is added a_ distinctly 
sour note when the observers are 
Communists. One woman, a Com- 


munist Member of Parliament sitting 
next to me at a ceremonial in the 
Queen’s honor, had no reply to her 
daughter’s accusation: “But Mummy, 
you said they wouldn’t like her.” 


Equally nonplussed, the Chinese 
press service commented, “India has 
not yet truly shed its Imperialist 


chains.” The Indians do not bother to 
explain themselves, for their friendly 
reaction and their desire to retain 
close British ties are instinctive. 

This causes misunderstanding even 
in India. In some parts of the country 
several former princes of Hindustan, 
now private citizens, are making ef- 
forts to use the popularity of the 
British Monarch to rehabilitate them- 
selves. And in contrast there are 
political parties which now seek to 
use the royal visit to point up their 
accusation that the present Indian 
Government is only a rather smudged 
carbon copy of the former British 
“Raj.” All of them conveniently for- 
get that it is impossible to force mil- 
lions of ordinary people to _par- 
ticipate in such an overwhelming 
welcome or to make spontaneous 
gestures of esteem and_ personal 
affection. 

Thus the visit of the first reigning 
British monarch to free India turned 
out to be a demonstration of the in- 
trinsic worth—and _ flexibility—of 
democracy and proof that free in- 
stitutions can be shared by peoples 
irrespective of differences of back- 
ground, race, creed or color. India 
today has proved that it values 
British partnership in the Common- 
wealth and that it intends to persist 
in its efforts to make this association 
worthwhile. 
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Bold economic program needed to heal national rift 


After the 
Belgian Riots 


By Sal Tas 


BRUSSELS 

Ne THAT the Government of 
Premier Gaston Eyskens has 
won a temporary reprieve from 


further strikes and street fighting at 
the hands of Belgium’s Socialist 
trade unions, the pressures that set 
off the recent violence and threatened 
to rend the nation have come into 
full view. Ostensibly, the strike was 
called to protest a proposed economic 
The Government said 
the law was necessary to counter the 
blow administered to Belgium’s fi- 
nances by its loss of the Congo; the 
Socialists charged that the law bore 
too heavily on the working class. 


reform law. 


Actually, however, the friction which 
culminated in the month-long paraly- 
sis began long before the Congo 
crisis. 

After World War II, Belgium was 
rich in surplus dollars, primarily 
earned in the busy port of Antwerp, 
one of the main supply depots of the 
Allied armies. The country itself had 
suffered only moderately from the 
war. and its uranium-producing col- 
ony in the Congo remained un- 
touched. Belgium’s standard of liv- 
ing and way of life were the envy 
of Western Europe; its citizens 
bought huge American cars and 
costly nylon stockings while other 
countries embarked on programs of 
austerity and reindustrialization. 

Given this eupheric condition, no 
Belgian Government bothered to deal 
with the country’s basic economic 
Between 1953-59, indus- 
trial production rose only 2.94 per 


problems. 
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cent annually, as against an increase 
of 5.64 per cent in the Netherlands 
and 7.23 per cent in France. Neither 
Socialist, Liberal nor Catholic Gov- 
ernments seemed to care. Even the 
subsidies which the Coal and Steel 
Community gave to Belgium (to as- 
sist in the reorganization of outdated 
coal mines) seeped away in divi- 
dends or premiums without visible 
effect. Nor did the catastrophe of 
Marcinelle, which threw such a glar- 
ing light on the backwardness of the 
Belgian mines, stimulate Government 
action. 

What is more important, this com- 
placency has obscured the real cause 
of Belgium’s present difficulties, the 
fact that it is composed of two areas 
separated by language, religion and 


Wallonia. 


economy—Flanders and 





A TARDY REFORMER 


EYSKENS: 


One of the oldest industrial centers 
in Europe, Wallonia has long dom- 
inated predominantly agricultural 
Flanders. Of the country’s total 1960 
investments, for example, 40 per cent 
went to Liege and more than 20 per 
cent to the province of Brussels. As 
a result, Flanders, with 50.7 per cent 
of the total population, accounts for 
68.8 per cent of the nation’s unem- 
ployed; Wallonia, with 33.9 per cent 
of the population, accounts for only 
19.6 per cent. 

In recent years, the economic gap 
between the two communities has 
been bridged by foreign capital that 
has naturally gone to Flanders, be- 
cause of its low wage rates and high 
unemployment. Thus the competi- 
tion between the two areas has be- 
come a fight for hegemony. The 
struggle became most intense when 
Belgium’s whole economic picture 
was clouded by the Congo crisis. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect 
of the Congo disaster is that no one 
did anything to prevent it; all par- 
ties, including the Socialist party. 
must share responsibility for what 
happened. However, the loss of their 
African colony did force the Belgians 
to shed the complacency that had 
retarded their growth. 

When the Eyskens Government in- 
troduced a bill for economic reform. 
the Socialists immediately attacked 
the bill as “black The 
charge was a gross exaggeration. 
The bill did contain some unjust 
provisions, but its main proposals 


reaction.” 


were sensible and, if anything, in- 
adequate. Much more is needed than 
the timid beginnings toward ad- 
ministrative control, economic re- 
adjustment and austerity that the bill 
provides. A real “New Deal.” though, 
could not be introduced by a Gov- 
ernment so weakened by the Congo 
affair and so low in public esteem. 
Furthermore, a truly comprehensive 
reform bill requires the backing of 
the labor movement, which _ in- 
evitably would have to bear the 
burden of sacrifice. 
The Socialists, of 
justified in believing that such a 


course, were 
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program could not be realized against 
labor’s opposition. It would have 
been logical for them to oppose the 
bill by democratic parliamentary 
methods, and to work for more ade- 
quate legislation under Socialist 
leadership. Unfortunately, the Belgian 
Socialist party lacks leaders of 
stature; when a spontaneous strike 
broke out among municipal workers, 
it jumped on the bandwagon. Once 
the strike gathered momentum, the 
Socialist leaders were unable to 
exert any control. 

Although no one originally wanted 
it or planned it that way, the protest 
movement soon mushroomed into a 
political battle. Leadership then fell 
into the hands of André Renard, 
Deputy Secretary General of the 
Socialist General Workers Federation 
of Belgium and head of the Walloon 
trade unions. Renard transformed the 
workers’ protest into a general strike 
with revolutionary overtones. (Com- 
munists and juvenile delinquents, 
however, were responsible for most 
instances of sabotage.) 

According to Renard, the strike 
became primarily a Walloon affair 
because the Flemish half of the trade 
union movement refused to partici- 
pate. But it is obvious that this strike 
provided Renard with an opportunity 
to try to win control of the national 
trade union group. 

A left-wing Troskyite, Renard 
joined the Social Democratic move- 
ment for purely tactical reasons. His 
class struggle views reflect a sig- 
nificant strand of Walloon tradition, 





SPAAK: TO THE RESCUE 


for the Belgian industrialists always 
have been extremely reactionary and 
the antagonism between the classes 
is sharp, especially in the social and 
cultural fields. There is less conflict 
in the economic area, since Walloon 
workers are among the best paid in 
Belgium. The photographs of the 
street demonstrations, for example, 
show only well-fed, _well-clothed 
workers and their wives; they were 
no hungry proletarians on the march 
for basic necessities. 

The same intolerance that rules 
relations between the Belgium classes 
is found in political life. When King 
Leopold wanted to return to the 
throne, the Walloons revolted and 
the issue was fought out in the 
streets. Later, the Flemish Catholics 
turned to the streets to fight the 





STATES OF THE NATION 


Novelist James A. Michener has suggested Australia and New Zealand as the fifty- 


first and fifty-second states.—News item. 


Westward the course of statehood, 
Beyond what we’d ever reckoned: 
Australia the fifty-first one, 
New Zealand the fifty-second. 


Oh, what a wonderful vision 
Of statehood has Michener stirred. 
Last night, in a dream, we saw Russia 
Becoming the fifty-third. 


—Richard Armour 
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school program of a Socialist minis. 
ter. And again in December the 
Belgians took to the streets to settle 
political differences. 

Leo Collard, President of the So. 
cialist party, and his colleagues knew 
that the uprisings were dangerous to 
their party and their nation. Why 
didn’t they act more positively to halt 
them? The simple truth is that these 
men lacked the necessary courage 
to restrain Renard. 

By the time Renard’s real purpose 
became clear—when he started his 
movement for Walloon separation— 
it was too late to prevent the worst. 
The strike had reverted to the tradi- 
tional struggle between Walloon and 
Flamand, and the economic issues 
were obscured. Under the banner of 
a “class war,” the Walloon workers 
of Liege marched against their 
poorer Flemish brothers: Nothing 
more provincial or absurd could have 
been invented. 

At this point, Socialist leaders saw 
only one way out of the mess they 
had created: to increase the chaos 
so that the Government coalition 
would be forced to save the Socialists 
from the results of their own errors. 
Still, the prestige of the Eyskens 
Government is so low that while the 
Belgian Socialist movement lost the 
strike, that the 
Eyskens forces won a victory. 

For the Socialists, of course, the 
strike was a disaster. They now face 
a split along linguistic lines, and 


no one can say 


their prospects for the coming elec- 
tions are dismal. This is one of the 
reasons why Paul-Henri Spaak re- 
signed as Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
His return to the Socialist party will 
give it at least one dynamic leader 
with a national reputation. Yet it is 
doubtful that Spaak’s prestige outside 
Brussels is enough to save the party. 
As for Belgium itself, it is des- 
perately in need of a bold economic 
and social program for industrializa- 
tion, introduced by a_ period of 
austerity. And only a coalition Gov- 
ernment, which includes Socialists, 
can carry out such a program. 
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Nazi Germany Out of Focus 


Reviewed by George N. Shuster 
Former U.S. Land Commissioner for Bavaria; 
President, American Council on Germany 


The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. 
By William L. Shirer. 


Simon and Shuster. 1,245 pp. $10.00. 


NAZISM VIEWED As _ history—dyed 
with melodrama and_ occasionally 
even tragedy though it be—corrodes 
printer’s ink. Writing about it be- 
comes either a sort of Mickey Spil- 
lane murder yarn written against a 
background so grim, shoddy and 
blood-stained that the imagination 
cannot take it in, or an essay in ab- 
normal psychology. Viewed as a mil- 
itary feat, for example, the march of 
German troops into the heart of Rus- 
sia dwarfs the epic of Napoleon. 
Novels about Nazism are all horror 
stories, and the reflection it induces 
summons to mind by way of contrast 
Plato’s Georgias or the language of 
Isaiah. And so all the good books 
deal with victims of the system, from 
John Hersey’s The Wall to Michelet’s 
Rue de la Liberté. Nazism itself is 
meaningless, in a macabre sense 
ridiculous. 

William L. Shirer’s book does not 
live these handicaps down. It un- 
fortunately appeared shortly after the 
publication of John Wheeler-Bennett’s 
Nemesis of Power, which, though it 
has its faults, is one of the most 
masterly works in contemporary his- 
tory to have been published in a 
long while. Quite apart from the 
imaginativeness, reliance on original 
research and effective style which 
characterize it, Nemesis of Power has 
a theme rich in tragedy and un- 
mistakable importance. Wheeler- 
Bennett tells the story of the German 
Army, of the struggle it waged and 
lost against Hitler, and of the fate 
which as a result was meted out to 
it. I do not wish to suggest that his 
book has a hero, unless one thinks 
in terms of Macbeth or Priam. But 
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it is about something one can be in- 
terested in because human strength 
and weakness are always interesting. 

By comparison The Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich is like a kind of 
diary of what its author has read 
about Nazism. The reading is in it- 
self of course highly commendable. 
Shirer uses a great deal of the docu- 
mentary material made available by 
the capture of German archives and 
by the Nuremberg trials. He also 
dips into some of the diaries which 
have been published by men involved, 
though here the selection is rather 
conventional. With all this no one 
would wish to quarrel. The sources 
have been multiplied far beyond the 
ability of anyone to cope with them, 
and we are still so close to the events 
described that memories of this or 
that detail loom up out of all pro- 
portion to their intrinsic significance. 
But it is nevertheless possible to avoid 
trying to drag everything along and 
thus repeat what has already been 
said to the point of satiety. 

To begin with, Shirer’s portrait of 
Hitler is not convincing. Oddly 
enough the research done here on 
some crucial aspects of his character 
and the formation of his ideas is in- 
complete. Shirer’s obsession with 
Eva Braun leads to the appearance 
of that fair lady at the most unex- 
pected moments, and Geli Raubal, 
the ill-fated niece, gets pages which 
might well have been devoted to 
someone else. And anybody who 
might wish to consider what is now 
known about the genesis of Hitler’s 
anti-Semitism will not find it here, 
nor will he be led behind the scenes 
of Bavarian politics to see how it 


was that a talkative anti-Communist 
organizer could make such a place 
for himself in Munich. The evil that 
was in this man was, it is true, not 
wholly the product of evil ideas. But 
these merit careful study, and will 
then be found to lie beyond Nietzsche, 
Gobineau and Chamberlain. 

Yet there is a malign mystery in 
the man, too—the mystery with 
which Fritz von Unruh wrestled 
bravely if unsuccessfully in the best 
of his novels. Shirer is far too fond 
of the little adjectives—the ones 
which stick pins in people—and too 
aloof from the pertinent phrases 
which concentrate good and wicked- 
ness in vials. ] often think that Hit- 
ler as | came to know him was really 
captured best by a painter of genius, 
Leo Samberger, who sketched and 
painted his likeness after having seen 
him pass by at close range a few 
times. For here is the portrait of a 
kind of genius into whom all that was 
warped in Europe and Germany after 
the holocaust of World War I was 
somehow embedded. But it will not 
do to say that he was not possessed 
of genius. 

When he puts his mind to it, Shirer 
can write a good straightforward 
narrative, as when he tells the story 
of how the Stalin-Hitler Pact came 
to be. But he has no gift for the 
chronicles of war. If one compares 
the relatively few pages in which de 
Gaulle describes the failure of the 
French Army to contain the German 
advance, one will see clearly what a 
first-rate writer can do. Shirer’s diffi- 
culty, I think, is that he has been 
captivated by the non-splendid sick- 
ness of American academic histori- 
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ans—an illness which prevents one 
from saying a word which is peculi- 
arly one’s own because there are so 
many other people in the world who 
have used words. Yet, even so, any- 
body who wishes to watch a proces- 
sion of facts and comments, big and 
little, grey or red, will still find this 
a useful book. 

The major fault, however, is born 
of inability to see the German people 
and the German culture clearly as 


they were. In one brief passage 
Shirer dismisses German art as not 
having been significant after “Durer 
and Cranach” while making a bow 
to the Bauhaus. But what magnetic 
force was it that assembled in Munich 
Klee. Marc and Kandinsky at one 
time? I mention this detail because 
it is significant. Everyone is entitled 
to his views and even his prejudices, 
but the task of the historian is to 
weigh the opposing forces in history 


and give each his due. No one 
will argue against the fact that the 
great mass of Germans followed along 
obediently saying “Heil Hitler” and 
working industriously the while. It 
is a docile people. But there were 
very many who tried to keep the light 
of their country’s best tradition alive, 
Somewhere in a book about the Third 
Reich there should be a little tomb. 
stone in Shirer has 
erected none. 


their honor. 





Portraits of Egypt’s Big Fish 


The Boss. 
By Robert St. John. 
McGraw-Hill. 325 pp. $5.95. 


IF THERE Is one area of the world 
that requires the balanced, objective 
approach, free of chauvinism, dam- 
aged pride, spite, envy or superiority, 
one region that demands absolute 
honesty of its observers and histori- 
ans, it is the Middle East. It is so 
racked by rivalries of its own, so 
scarred with antipathies, so pitifully 
handicapped by complexes and in- 
hibitions, that if we are to under- 
its anxieties at all, we can 
afford no self-delusions. We of the 
West have tried real-politik in the 
Middle East, and have failed. Our 


puppet states have mostly collapsed, 


stand 


our hegemony has disintegrated, our 
best-laid schemes have gone astray. 
We must rely now upon attitudes 
more straightforward. We can no 
longer aspire to manipulate the re- 
gion: We can only do our best to 
help it. 

Robert St. John, in his long and 
conscientious biography of President 
Nasser, breathes such a spirit of ra- 
If he 


has prejudices—national, social, ra- 


tional and detached restraint. 


cial or esthetic—he keeps them reso- 
lutely in check. His portrait of the 
Egyptian leader is fair but never 
fulsome, astringent but not waspish. 
He traces Nasser’s life in detail—too 
much detail, perhaps—from its fam- 
ily origins in upper Egypt to its tri- 
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Behind the Egyptian Sphinx. 
By Irving Sedar and Harold Greenberg. 
Chilton. 171 pp. $4.00. 


umphs of power in Cairo, and on the 
way he tells us a great deal about 
Egypt itself, its gifts, glories, vi- 
olence, endless troubles and unchang- 
The Boss is 


not a work of art, nor is it a defini- 


ing streak of pathos. 


tive biography, factual, untramelled 
and unembellished. St. John is a 
journalist, and often descends to glib 
journalese and imaginary dialogue; 
but he has written, nonetheless, an 
instructive, industrious, always inter- 
esting book about an unusually diffi- 
cult subject. 

President Nasser is an awkward 
biographee for two reasons. First, he 
is a conspirator, his past shrouded 
in legend and intrigue, his present 
veiled in despotic uncertainty. Sec- 
ondly, although he is the outstanding 
Arab politician of his time, he is 
only the most remarkable of an un- 
remarkable lot: He is a big fish in 
a little pond, and by the standards of 
great men he is really rather ordin- 
ary. A dull revolutionary is not easy 
material for the biographer, and it is 
a tribute to St. John’s powers that, 
while he does not try to disguise 
Nasser’s essential mediocrity, he yet 
manages to make these pages unfail- 
ingly readable. He does not rise to 
the tragic irony of Nasser’s story— 
the victories this bold second-rater 
has won over all the ancient prides 
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and pomps of empire—but between 
the lines at least he lets us glimpse 
this wry paradox of history. (If the 
English were mortified by the de- 
nouement of Suez, it was by the 
nature of their defeat; annihilation 
by a Genghis Khan would have been 
in character with their history, but 
humiliation by a Nasser was hard to 
stomach. ) 

St. John successfully copes with 
the conspiratorial. One cannot be 
sure that everything he records is 
true—he is presumably as vulnerable 
as anyone else to the deceptions, false 
self-justifications and 
after-heroics that are common among 
revolutionaries — but he offers us 
such a mass of circumstantial detail, 


memories, 


introduces us to such a gallery of 
characters, displays such a mastery 
of minutiae and incidentals that we 
are left in the end with the best 
popular account of the Egyptian rev- 
olution, and the most convincing 
portrait so far of its undoubted but 
oddly unconvincing leader. 

As for Nasser’s lack of personal 
splendor, intellectual originality, he- 
roic consistency and grandeur, St. 
John can do no more than report 
the truth. He rightly tells us all that 
Nasser has done for his country, 
notably in the metaphysical spheres 
of dignity and self-respect—achieve- 
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ments only a fool or a bigot would 
sneer at. He does not descend to 
crude abuse about Nasser’s autoc- 
racy, but he cannot mask the thread- 
bare opportunism of Nasser’s ideals, 
the lack of any consistent principle 
beyond nationalism. He declares ex- 
plicitly that Nasser likes to “play 
things by ear” and admits implicitly 
that the President’s career has pro- 
gressed in a series of lurches—from 
climax to climax, from affront to 
affront, from rebuff to reconciliation. 

If there is a consistent motive to 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s policies, it is 
a perpetual quest for power—if not 
power personal, at least power na- 
tional. And when this quest is con- 
ducted from no firm basis of aspira- 
tion, but simply from the always 
changing opportunities of circum- 
stance, it makes for a shapeless life 
and an inconclusive character. Un- 
til his accession to power, Nasser’s 
life was clear-cut and resolute; since 
then, it has lost its shape and some 
of its meaning, and the man’s un- 
deniable energies have been frittered 
away in too many fits, starts and 
setbacks. If St. John’s book weakens 
toward the end, when it falls into a 
familiar maw of newspaper cuttings 
and speculations, it is scarcely the 
author’s fault. He has mirrored faith- 
fully his subject’s abilities and fail- 
ings, warts and all, and where Nasser 
seems to flounder, so does St. John. 

Behind the Egyptian Sphinx is a 
less impressive book. Its authors 
have seized upon one of Nasserism’s 
nastier aspects—its readiness to sup 
with any kind of devil, with the 
shortest of spoons—and have fastened 
upon it a hysterical and unconvincing 
thesis. Everyone knows that the 
Egyptians, first under Farouk, now 
under Nasser, have employed many 
ex-Nazis in official positions. This is 
unpleasant and discreditable, and the 
list of names presented by Sedard 
and Greenberg will make your spine 
chill or your blood boil, according 
to your temperament. It scarcely 
warrants, however, the authors’ as- 
sertion that the Germans and the 
Egyptians between them are plotting 
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a new Drang nach Osten, intended 
to dominate half the earth. Still less 
is it fair to suggest that West Ger- 
many’s economic penetration of the 
Arab countries, the result of tireless 
salesmanship and excellent technique, 
is a sinister portent of revived Ger- 
man expansionism. Certainly there 
are ex-Nazis about; certainly some 


Germans harbor deep-rooted national 
ambitions; but this book is so loaded 
with excess and extravagances, not 
to speak of split infinitives, that after 
a chapter or two one begins to doubt 
the truth itself. 

And in the Middle East it is the 
truth, always and only, that should 
matter. 





The Thinking Machines 


Dimensions of Mind. 


Reviewed by Frederick Schick 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Brandeis University 


Edited by Sidney Hook. 
New York. 281 pp. $5.00. 


THE THEORY of evolution obliged 
our grandparents to acknowledge an 
alliance with the lower species. A 
similar challenge to man’s dignity is 
posed today by the “thinking” ma- 
chines. This time, however, we seem 
to be the lower species. We now con- 
cede only the “lower” computational 
faculties to machines, and so min- 
imize the scope of our own obsoles- 
cence. The machines being built to- 
day are incapable of many of the 
intellectual operations men perform 
—but they have time on their side. 

In a contribution to Dimensions 
of Mind, a symposium on the mental- 
ity of men and machines edited by 
Sidney Hook, Michael Scriven goes 
so far as to contend that whatever 
men can do, a super-computer even- 
tually will do better. He sees no 
reason why machines cannot be de- 
signed to observe, to learn, to an- 
alyze, to interpret information, to be 
creative and even to make decisions 
in a manner more responsible and 
more sophisticated than those made 
by men. The prime requisite is a 
set of what he calls “performatory 
analyses” of the “higher” functions 
—descriptions of machine computa- 
tions whose language analogues 
would be considered marks of ob- 
serving, learning, analyzing, etc. if 
man produced them. Scriven even 
offers some suggestions on how ma- 
chines might be designed to perform 


the functions he describes. Now if 
our conception of man’s dignity was 
singularly committed to intellectual 
supremacy, there would be hard days 
ahead. Fortunately, we set no such 
standards, and the mere construction 
of mechanical brains, no matter how 
powerful, is not likely to ruffle any- 
one’s composure. 

A more knowledgeable analysis 
predicts the machines will pose a 
threat not to man’s dignity but to 
man’s sovereignty. This possibility 
deserves a more sober examination 
than it usually receives. We assure 
ourselves too often that the machines 
will never outgrow their dependence 
on man’s programming guidance, 
however capable they become. But 
Norbert Wiener, another contributor 
to the symposium, reminds us that 
intelligence and subservience are in- 
compatible virtues. Whoever writes 
the program calls the tune. But as 
Wiener points out, some machines 
already are capable of writing at least 
a part of their own programs, i.e., 
capable of revising their basic be- 
havior patterns in the light of past 
success and failure. Such machines 
may eventually behave in a way their 
designers never anticipated. They 
may even rebel, rejecting instructions 
their experience has taught them will 
not serve the purposes they were 
originally set to serve. 

However disquieting this may be, 
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it poses no challenge to our image of 
man as comparable to the challenge 
Darwin posed. Suppose, for instance, 
we deny that machines really under- 
stand the questions they are given, 
deny they think about them, deny 
even that they answer, and contend 
instead they merely record questions, 
perform and conclude operations and 
finally provide answers. The latter 
unlike the former, 
avoids all suggestion of mental ac- 


terminology, 


tivity. 

The venerable controversy between 
those who say machines “think” and 
those who say they do not (the prob- 
lem of “other minds”) is taken up 
again here in all its classic variety. 
The most provocative essay on the 
subject is contributed by Hilary Put- 
nam, who argues: All the problems 
of the traditional philosophy of mind 
are as relevant to an analysis of self- 
descriptive computing machines as 
they are to our understanding of 
man, “and thus have nothing to do 
with the unique nature (if it is 
unique) of human subjective experi- 
ence.” Here we have a real challenge 
to our preconceptions. For if Put- 
nam is right, what remains of the 
Philosophy of Man, of the ancient 
conviction that the study of the hu- 
man species raises far-reaching phil- 
osophical problems which are not 
merely special cases of more inclu- 
sive problems? The belief in man’s 
uniquely problematic nature always 
has been a source of gratification— 
our guarantee that we are indeed a 
breed apart. Putnam’s contrary con- 
clusion is not likely to be accepted 
without a struggle. 

Several other contributions deserve 
to be mentioned, particularly the il- 
luminating Arthur 
Danto on Scriven’s paper, and by 
Ernest Nagel and Sidney Morgen- 
besser on an article by Stephen Toul- 
min. A symposium which can boast 
at least half a dozen interesting con- 


comments by 


tributions is certainly impressive. 
This is the third such symposium 
Sidney Hook has edited in three 
years. He deserves our fullest ap- 
preciation. 
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Man’s Naked Absurdity 


The Last of the Just. 
By Andre Schwarz-Bart. 
Atheneum. 374 pp. $4.95. 


In nis Prix Goncourt novel and 
rather surprising bestseller, The Last 
of the Just, Andre Schwarz-Bart, its 
youthful, self-educated author, gives 
life to a catalogue of the most un- 
(in other words, 
the normal minutae of European- 
Jewish history) with the tact of a 
great clown and the delicacy of a 
surgeon. His incisions through the 


namable horrors 


protective layers of our consciousness 
are almost painless. His anesthetics 
are humor—or rather a teasing, Vol- 
tairian irony—and poetry, both of a 
high order. 

Like the instinctive poet he is, 
Schwarz-Bart does not waste a word 
(for which, surely, some credit must 
go to Stephen Becker, his excellent 
translator). And, like a superb hum- 
orist, he never pushes his effects. His 
imagination remains ever fresh, ever 
eager to please, ever conscious of 
giving value for money. Who, after 
all, wishes to shell out $4.95 only 
to have his feelings ravaged, his 
stomach turned, his belief in the basic 
goodness of people cruelly torn to 
shreds (poor Anne Frank, what an 
industry they have turned you 
into!) ? 

On purely novelistic grounds, The 
Last of the Just is conceivably some- 
what short of perfection. Its middle 
section—detailing the boyhood of 
Ernie Levy, the book’s remarkable 
hero, in the German town of Stillen- 
stadt—suffers from a certain flatness 
perhaps unavoidable in writing of a 
world which, just like bad fiction, is 
divided with such dreadful simplicity 
into the good guys and the bad guys, 
the hunters and the hunted. 

And yet even here, Schwarz-Bart 
conveys, with force and economy, the 
sickening, madhouse quality of life 
in pre-World War II Germany. How 
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perfectly normal it seems for Ernie, 
after a hardly worse than average 
day of unpleasantness in and after 
school, to make a thoughtful, inept, 
but persistent effort at taking his own 
life in some way that would not leave 
too much of a mess for his grand- 
mother to clean up. 

But the triumph of this distin- 
guished and memorable work is its 
first and third acts. For close to a 
hundred pages the author gives us, 
in brief, pungent “bloody anecdotes,” 
a thumbnail history of the Levy fam- 
ily, blessed with the harrowing priv- 
ilege, once in every generation, of 
supplying the world with one of the 
36 Just Men, whose merits and tears 
are, according to Jewish legend, 
God’s justification for permitting the 
world to continue, (It is my impres- 
sion that he has taken liberties with 
the essence of the legend, whose 
beauty surely rests on the ironic as- 
sumption that the “36” go through 
life without ever knowing how in- 
dispensable they are. How else could 
they possibly remain untainted by 
the arrogance of faith without ques- 
tioning, or the vulgar striving for 
martyrdom? But never mind.) 

For what is essentially a martyr- 
ology, The Last of the Just is re- 
markably free of propaganda. The 
author’s mocking eye is as ready to 
spot the foibles of Jews as those of 
Cossacks or Germans. He also has a 
proper measure of compassion for 
the plight of that most noble, heroic 
and lonely of 20th-century men—the 
decent German. And his gentle irony 
makes such emotions as hatred and 
forgiveness seem almost equally ir- 
relevant. 

In the canon of Jewish literature, 
Schwarz-Bart has little beyond his 
love of language in common with the 
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cheerful nihilists of the current Amer-. 
jan and English scene. He is far 
doser to the tolerant laughter of 
langwill, the astringency of Babel, 
or the rueful, cosmic humor of I. L. 
Peretz’s Heavenly Tribunal, before 
yhom Bontshe the Silent, as his re- 
ward for a lifetime of being ground 
into the dust, asked only for a hot 
roll and butter. As a work of art 
based on the agonies of Hitler’s Eu- 
rope, only House of Dolls (by a man 
who writes under the bitter nom-de- 
plume of “Ka-tzetnik”) can be men- 
tioned in the same breath. 

No contemporary novelist, to me, 
has ever so completely conveyed the 
naked absurdity of the human situa- 
tion, so effectively and credibly dram- 
atized in the old Jewish dictum that 
this is the “false world” and the 
“true world” is something you attain 
only after your death. He almost 
succeeds in making the mystique of 
the “stiff-necked people” seem like 
the only possible philosophy for a 
hard-headed skeptic. 

Listen to Ernie’s friend, a young 
Galician, who never quite recovered 
from the eight days he spent burying 
the pogrom victims in his village, and 
finally fell victim to the corruption of 
Berlin: “In Poland, my friend, a Jew 
can hold out alone, with a herring 
and a synagogue. But here, believe 
me, if all you have in the way of 
roots is two feet, life ceases to rise 
as far as your heart.” 

World War II and the fall of 
France at last propel Ernie into fa- 
miliar territory, and face the author 
with the artistic problem of dealing 
with horrors of such magnitude as 
to be simply beyond the imaginative 
grasp of anyone who hasn’t experi- 
enced something similar. And here, 
Schwarz-Bart’s tactfulness and _ skill 
are most superbly in evidence. This 
is how he describes Ernie, after hav- 
ing been tortured by a humorous 
Gestapo man as the result of a kind 
of gross comic-opera misunderstand- 
ing: 

“The techniques of torture are ri- 
diculously limited. The most auda- 
cious, the most industrious imagina- 
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tion must limit itself to variations 
on a few fundamental themes bearing 
on the five senses. . . . Rolled up in a 
ball against the door, he was wrig- 
gling like a wounded caterpillar in 
its own juices. He had been stripped 
of all shame, his eyes were staring 
whitely, and the only defense he of- 
fered was to cup his hands around 
his genitals.” 

Perhaps the only time Schwarz- 
Bart permits himself the indulgence 
of editorial comment is when he 
makes clear, to the credit of the 
Nazis, that (at least up to the murder 
of Vom Rath by poor, grief-demented 
Hershel Grynszpan) the difficulty for 
Jews to save their naked lives by 
leaving Germany was largely due to 
the successful world-wide embargo 
against admitting them. And while 
“the democracies refrained from any 
vulgar show of emotion” at Buchen- 
wald, 10,000 new guests of the state 
were earnestly requested not to hang 
themselves without first placing in 
their mouths a slip of paper bearing 
proper identification. In matters of 
honesty as to one’s own intentions 
and motives, history must surely give 
the Germans the best of it. 

Ernie, the “inconsolable—one of 
those whom God dares not even ca- 
ress with his little finger,” whose 
whole life is simultaneously a drive 
toward self-destruction and an ex- 
uberant song to the joy of living, 
ends his brief days in gas chamber 
and crematorium, after having tried 
his best to comfort a carload of 
doomed children. 

And then Schwartz-Bart quietly 
concludes, in what must be one of 
the most hard-won statements of faith 
since Job: 

“Yes, at times one’s heart could 

break in sorrow. But often, too . 
I can’t help thinking that Ernie Levy, 
dead six million times, is still alive 
somewhere. . . . Yesterday, as I stood 
in the street, trembling in despair, 
rooted to the spot, a drop of pity fell 
from above upon my face. But there 
was not breeze in the air, no cloud 
in the sky. . . . There was only a 
presence.” 
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to Orthodoxy 
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This is the biography of an ideologi- 
cal pioneer whom the historians have 
largely by-passed. Hosea Ballou (1771- 
1852) was a dominant force in the re- 
ligious movement during the period 
Van Wyck Brooks called “the flower- 
ing of New England.” Ernest Cassara 
paints an eloquent life-and-blood por- 
trait of this great Universalist who 
preached salvation for all. 


A convert from Baptist Calvinism, 
Ballou defined the vicious abuse of the 
contemporary orthodox to discredit the 
popular Calvinist belief in salvation 
for a select few. His vigorous preaching 
sparked the great upsurge of liberalism 
among the ordinary citizens, launching 
what Theodore Parker described as “a 
revolution in the thoughts and minds 
of men more mighty than any which 
has been accomplished during the same 
time by all the politicians of the na- 


tion.” 


From Ballou’s own writings, Dr. Cas- 
sara traces the development of his re- 
ligious thought as influenced by the 
books Ballou read and his experiences 
in daily life. Dr. Cassara is professor 
of Church History at Crane Theologi- 
cal School, Tufts University, and his 
presént work is a monument to the 
commencement of religious liberalism 
in this country. 
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Sumner on Exhibit 


Charles Sumner and the 
Coming of the Civil War. 

By David Donald. 

Knopf. 392 pp. $6.75. 


THAT JUSTICE TO Charles Sumner, 
in the most ample and unexception- 
able sense, should come from the 
state of Mississippi seems almost per- 
verse. Yet this has happened on two 
notable occasions. When the great 
anti-slavery statesman of Massachu- 
setts died in 1874, the eulogy in the 
Senate was pronounced by Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar, Sumner’s fellow Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. Since then, 
Charles Sumner has had a number 
of biographies, but the finest one of 
all has just been written by another 
Mississippian. 

David Donald, closeted for 10 
years with an all-but-impossible sub- 
ject, has emerged with Charles Sum- 
ner and the Coming of the Civil 
War, which is a work of art. Charles 
Sumner actually did at one time in- 
habit the earth in human form; he 
took nourishment occasionally, and 
once in a while he would even light 
a cigar. I was struck to realize that 
I had never quite believed any of 
this before, as I do now. I do not 
imply that Donald has “unmasked” 
Sumner. He does something more 
humane and more relevant—he ex- 
hibits him. Nor is this simply a 
triumph of scholarship. It is indeed 
that—Donald has examined every- 
thing of any importance of or about 
Sumner—but it is much more. it is 
biographic art couched in prose of 
clarity and grace. We see Charles 
Sumner as he must have appeared 
to one who knew him very well and 
who never gave in to the impulse to 
quarrel with him. And there were 
not many, during the man’s lifetime, 
who had either that much tact or that 
much understanding. 

Charles Sumner, in face and fig- 
ure, was godlike, yet none of the 
admiring girls of Boston ever pene- 
trated the circle of his being. His 
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classical learning was so stupendous 
that it virtually incapacitated him for 
the practice of law. His dearest wish 
would have been to become a pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Law School, 
but his early benefactor there, Justice 
Story, lost interest in him on account 
of his obsession with dangerous ab- 
stractions. He had no humor, only 
principles. 

To Sumner, 
luminated by eternal truths meant 
nothing. As his friends one by one 
married, he became lonely; in the 
end he gave himself to Universal 
Humanity. He came into his true 
calling almost immaculately. The 
only public office Charles Sumner 
ever held, or could have held, was 
that of Senator from Massachusetts. 
He did not especially relish going 
to the Senate in 1851, but he had 
been sent there by the combined 
anti-slavery forces of the Common- 
wealth, whose zeal was just then 
achieving its first great blaze of 
purity and power. He was consumed 


an existence unil- 


by a single idea and a single duty. 
that of destroying slavery forever. 

Donald’s book brings Sumner 
down to the eve of the Civil War. 
This volume is complete in_ itself 
and has its own unity, though there 
is to be another, we hope, for the 
years of war and Reconstruction. 
The climax of the book is the climax 
to this phase of the man’s career: 
the murderous beating Sumner re- 
ceived from the cane of Preston 
Brooks of South Carolina after his 
“Crime Against Kansas” philippic in 
1856. Sumner’s injuries, and his 
mysteriously slow recovery from 
them (he was not well again for more 
than three years) are described and 
considered with meticulous precision. 
These injuries, which to a great de- 
gree defied contemporary diagnosis, 


became the subject of endless myths 
and slanders. To the North, Sumner 
became a holy martyr, cravenly as. 
saulted while seated, shattered jp 
health by a minion of the Slave 
Power. To the South, he was a pom. 
pous hypocrite who, having been 
given a proper caning, subsequently 
posed as an invalid in order to hide 
his shame and to claim a widespread 
sympathy which he could never have 
had on any other terms. 

Actually there was a considerable 
body of medical data on Sumner’s 
case; it was just that no adequate 
body of theory then existed for deal- 
ing with it. Donald has collected the 
evidence, correlated it, submitted it 
to neurological specialists and estab- 
lished beyond any doubt that Sumner 
was most certainly not shamming. 
There was septicemia and profound 
psychic shock (Sumner could never 
quite comprehend that the attack had 
been personal), producing infirmities 
for which he sought a cure as far 
away as Paris. There, he endured 
without complaint Brown-Séquard’s 
preposterous “moxa” treatment (his 
spine was subjected to repeated burn- 
ings), a torture that would be in- 
flicted on Sumner’s political enemy, 
Governor Oliver P. Morton of In- 
diana, by the same charlatan a num- 
ber of years later. Donald’s manage- 
ment of this entire sequence—so 
heavily significant in the way it 
polarized the pro-slavery and _anti- 
slavery passions of a dividing Union 
—is fine dramatic strategy. 

Donald tells us, truthfully, that he 
has indeed known Charles Sumner 
now for a very long time. It is thus 
no wonder that “favorable” or “un- 
should have no 
relevance in such a field of vision; 


favorable” direct 
there are no such alternatives in this 
biography. But there is the indis- 
pensable thing, respect. There is also 
a very lucid justice, a justice which 
may not always flatter the man’s 
vanity but which does leave his dig- 
nity superbly whole. This you would 
never achieve simply by praising 
him, and certainly not by “exposing” 
him—not Charles Sumner. 
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Two Views of Emerging Africa 


Road to Ghana. 
By Alfred Hutchinson. 
lohn Day. 190 pp. $3.50. 


INTELLIGENT AFRICANS, whatever 
their “national” or educational back- 
grounds, are usually an extremely 
troubled lot. They fiercely desire in- 
dependence, yet crave the modern 
soods and services which, in most 
cases, can be obtained only by de- 
pendence on, or “interdependence” 
with, economically developed coun- 
tries. They denounce colonialism, yet 
do so most effectively in the language 
of their former colonizers. 

Africans are proud of their dark 
skins and traditions, but are moved 
to express this pride mainly because 
of the slurs and rebuffs of white 
men. In independent countries they 
are torn between tribal loyalties and 
plans to submerge tribal differences 
in national or even supra-national 
units. In still-dependent areas their 
confusion and frustration are com- 
pounded by laws, customs and even 
religious teachings which inform 
them that they are congenitally in- 
ferior, and by competing schemes 
which promise to ameliorate their 
status. 

In the face of such ambivalences 
and contradictions, the educated 
African is led to ask himself some 
probing questions about his own 
identity as a non-white, as a citizen 
or potential citizen of a new country 
and as an inhabitant of a continent 
which has done little to create the 
problems of the 20th century but 
which must nonetheless come to 
terms with them. No handful of in- 
dividuals can pretend to supply 
answers to all these questions, but 
they can at least illuminate them so 
that the answers, if any, may be 
easier to find. Two new books—by 
young men from different back- 
grounds and with different interests 
—take a step in this direction. 

Alfred Hutchinson is an African, 
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The Reluctant African. 
By Louis E. Lomax. 
Harper. 117 pp. $2.95. 


a teacher in strife-ridden South 
Africa. Active in nationalist circles, 
he was arrested and tormented by 
the police—as much, it appears, for 
his romance with a sensitive white 
woman as for his “treasonous” ac- 
tivities. He decided to avoid im- 
prisonment by escaping to Ghana, 
and his tortuous Odyssey through 
East and Central Africa provide the 
material for this moving chronicle. 

Fortunately for those who are 
wearying of well-phrased cliches 
about colonialism and nationalism, 
Hutchinson is not a trained publicist. 
Simply, and sometimes beautifully, 
he describes what happened to him 
as he tried to dodge various police 
forces, pulled strings for passports 
and visas, scrounged for meals and 
tried to understand other Africans. 
His sometimes vivid and often under- 
stated prose, particularly his dialogue, 
brings to life the boorishness of the 
South African authorities, the misery 
and despair of many Africans and 
the hopes and plans of those who 
will be Africa’s leaders. 

Ironically, some grimmer impres- 
sions of contemporary Africa are pre- 
sented by an American—the Negro 
journalist, Louis Lomax. Raised in 
an atmosphere where the reduction 
of racial differences is the accepted 
goal of most leaders, he was rudely 
awakened to the fact that most 
Africans do not share his outlook. 

“For racism,” he writes, “is the 
irritant on Africa’s raw nerves—not 
colonialism, but that white people 
have colonized black people; not set- 
tler domination, but that white set- 
tlers have dominated indigenous 
black people: not economic exploita- 
tion, but that white people have ex- 
ploited black people: not social dis- 
crimination, but that the white power 
structure sets itself apart from black 


Reviewed by Lorna Hahn 
Author, “North Africa: Nationalism 
to Nationhood” 


masses; not denial of civil rights, 
but that white people deny black 
people their civil rights. What most 
Africans seek,” he concludes, “is not 
integration with the whites, but the 
chance to be dominant themselves 
and, in some cases, turn the tables 
on their former masters.” 

While sympathetic to the plight of 
many Africans, Lomax is thoroughly 
objective in his broader political 
analyses. He pulls no punches in de- 
scribing the aggressiveness of Egypt’s 
“Black Brotherhood” and “Pan- 
Islamic” movements, the realpolitik 
of several Ghanaian and Kenyan 
politicians and the bickerings among 
leaders with differing outlooks. 

His color was clearly an asset in 
enabling him to move in nationalist 
circles; yet this did not mean that 
he was accepted as a brother by most 
Africans. To the contrary, he de- 
scribes how many of them berated 
American Negroes for attitudes of 
alleged superiority or indifference, 
or for their acquiescence in Ameri- 
can foreign policies toward Africa. 
Nevertheless, he managed to gather 
information which few white re- 
porters could have obtained. 

Lomax’s conclusions, emphasizing 
the growing resentment of white 
domination and the possibility of 
armed clashes, are disturbing to say 
the least. Reading between the lines, 
however, one may find some com- 
fort in the fact that this highly in- 
telligent newsman and former pro- 
fessor—who doubtless experienced 
racism before visiting Africa—writes 
primarily not as a Negro, but as an 
American. One is left with the feeling 
that there are indeed far stronger 
ties between people than those of 
“race,” and with the hope that this 
lesson may be learned by Africans 
of every hue. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KUDOS 


Having read your periodical for years, and 
admired your excellent coverage, I was always 
disappointed in your pallid photographs. 

I find your new illustrations very effective 
and a strong note of originality. I hope to see 
more of them. 


Hempstead, N.Y. 


CORRECTION 


Apparently in the course of editing my 
“Labor’s Power—and Responsibility” 
(NL, January 23), a point of confusion arose 


article, 


DorotHy KAYE | 


concerning the meaning of my reference to the | 


lack of labor representation in the high coun- 
cils of government. I was referring to persons 
who were elected or appointed as representa- 
tives of organized labor and with the purpose 
of representing organized labor, as contrasted 
with other groups in the community. 
Furthermore, the editorial injection of 
Arthur J. Goldberg’s name into this reference 
is in the Cabinet 
Gold- 
approach to 
government will make him one of the most 
valuable members of the Cabinet and I would 
be the last to suggest his splendid influence 


should not suggest that he 
as a representative of organized labor. 


berg’s broad and_ statesmanlike 


will be in any way biased. 


New York City Paut R. Hayes 














A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


\ ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish schools (secular) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 


SeeeeeectiP AND MAIL'®eeeeem: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information ' 
and a dues estimate. 


Me conphoxbarshebarehh keserncbnekwsas 
EEE (Ackbieused -subsnstp o050 9505p esos 
eee per yee Zone State 
PED os veccccs Wife’s Age.......... 
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“NOT AS A STRANGER” 


PLUS—“ATTACK” 
(arr smow Tomer) 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 





“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE ISA 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre — hog Dore Schary 


“mz i, 
UNSINKABLE “i 
MOLLY BROWN’ 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON © 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY Ls ae A, 

witn TAMMY GRIMES <~ 
HARVE PRESNELL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. ons Orch, 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 0, , 2.90, 

Z .: Orch. $9.40; Loge 7, 30," Mezz, 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. i “3 ; . 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, '3, 2.50, 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. 50th Street & B’way 




















ACT NOW to insure your 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


dwelling, household and personal 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 
Ex-Lax tastes good, 


like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 
Buy the Economy 83c size 
Save as much as 6lc 
Also available in 39c and 18c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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PYiti(s in the classroom 


Every semester scores of teachers and thousands of students are using 
THE NEW LEADER as source material in Political Science and Government 
courses. This year THE NEW LEADER is again a highly valued and popular 
teaching aid in even more colleges and universities from California to 





Maine. 


Our student rates represent a remarkable saving—$1.50 per term per 
student for a minimum order of five subscriptions sent to the instructor. 


Or, as an accredited teacher or student, you may prefer to receive THE 
NEW LEADER for the whole year at $4.00, a one-third saving over our regu- 
lar $6.00 annual subscription rate. 





Tear out and mail this coupon 


The New Leader College Department, 7 East I5th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me eecceceee SUbSCriptions Please send me THE NEW LEADER for one year 
to The New Leader for the Spring Term at the academic rate of $4.00, which I 
1961 at $1.50 per term per subscription. enclose. 

(Minimum order: 5 subscriptions). I en- 


Close §.cscocdes 











I ama student or teacher at ....--eeeeees 
! Name of instructor 
: OCCSCC CHC SCC OKESCHOSCSCSCSCOCOHSCHHCECHCSCSERC OCHO CBB OOS 
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OUT THIS MONTH 





LABOR HISTORY 


Winter 1961 








CONTENTS 


John L. Lewis, Labor Leader and Man: 
eae holo ere eWay Ss elaine SA Ew a MEINE © ghanbth ANSE J. B. S. Hardman 


Some Social Determinants and Consequences 
of Union Membership Ruth Kornhauser 


The Role of Union Foremen in the Evolution 
of the International Typographical Union Benson Soffer 


The ‘Haverhill Social Democrat’: Spokesman 
for Socialism Henry F. Bedford 


The Trade Union Career of Susan B. Anthony Israel Kugler 


Problems and Sources 


A Discography of American Coal Miners’ Songs Archie Green 


Books Reviewed 


John A. Garraty, Henry Pelling, Edward Pessen, Melvin W. Reder 


LABOR HISTORY is published three times a year by 
The Tamiment Institute 


Annual Subscription is $4.00 
(Add 25c for foreign postage) 


Make checks payable to LABOR HISTORY 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York 


Please enter my subscription for LABOR HISTORY for 1 year 
(add 25c for Foreign Subscription Postage) 


My remittance enclosed [1 








